

AS EASY AS LOADING A TRUCK 


The new Curtiss-Wright CW-32 is cargo transport all 
the way through . . . On or off loading concurrently 
through its large five and a half foot front and eight 
foot rear doors accommodates van or truck loads as 
fast as hand-truck or conveyor belt can deliver them. 
What’s more, the CW-32 is built around space — 4,800 
cubic feet of cargo capacity. See page 42. 


• COLUMBL* 


Curtiss si Wright 


To BETTER SERVE Your Hydraulic Power 
Transmission and Control Requirements 


. these H I C K E R f Engineering and Service Offices 









#*l» 


These branch offices are staffed by men trained at our 
factory and qualified to give engineering assistance 
for the efficient application and correct operation of 
hydraulic power and control equipment. You will find 
it advantageous to refer your hydraulic problems to 
the office in your locality. 

Vickers Incorporated 

DIVISION OF THC SPCRRY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 1462 OAKMAN BLVD. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


A 

OIL WELL EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMOTIVE 
FARM MACHINERY 




MARINE 



Safe bail-out for pilots 
at subsonic speeds! 

Bail out into the slipstream of a plane that approaches 


Then ... a second release mechanism releases the pilot's 
seat after this nose portion has slowed down enough to 
permit a safe bail-out. 

This is the newest of tile uses for Kidde Power Actuation 
— which has long been performing such jobs as emer- 
gency operation of landing gear, canopy ejection, 
wing llaps and air brakes. 


ft can be done — simply and safely — through 
of Kidde Power Actuation, utilizing the store 
of high-pressure gases. 

At a touch on the control handle, the gas-under-p 
from a lightweight Kidde cylinder brings into a 
release mechanism that detaches the cockpit Jr 
main portion of the faselage! 


Kidde engineers are ready at all limes to work with 
government ageneies, aircraft manufaelitrers anti 
transport companies in developing new applica- 
tions for gases-under-pressitrc — or new equipment 



Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. • 1018 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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ANOTHER JANITROL EQUIPPED AIRLINE 
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IM p R°% Tlur 

OPERATIC 

EFFICIENCY. 


w „h '“ bri “ ,ion 


O NLY EFFICIENT operation pays a profit. And 
effective lubrication— Texaco— plays a big 
part in airline efficiency by keeping flight per- 
formance high, costs low. Texaco is preferred 
by leading airlines because— 

1. Texaco has the industry’s most complete line 
of engine, airframe and engine accessory lubri- 
cants, and aviation fuels — with more of them 
meeting A-N specifications than any other brand. 
2. The superior performance of Texaco prod- 
ucts has been proved in service. For example. 


it is true today, and has been true for years, that 
more revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any 
other brand. 

3. Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service are available everywhere. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Survey Analyzes A Two Billion Dollar Market 


The bright promise for the aeronautical manufacturing 
industry’s growth lies in a civilian market which, having 
increased amazingly since before the war, is still far 
from glutted. Meanwhile, the largest single customer 
is the U. S. Government— principally Air Force and Navy. 

These are the prime facts being studied in Aviation 
Week’s analysis of a two billion dollar market (Page 26) . 

Because of the preponderance of government busi- 
ness, the survey of expenditures for aeronautical products 
covers the fiscal year which began July 1, 1947 and will 
end June 30, 1948. Air Force and Navy expenditures 
will be roughly 69 percent of the whole. 

Expenditures by airlines and private flyers— in a period 
commonly thought to be poor— will be 20 percent, or 
about half a billion dollars. 

Tin's is money spent only for products of aeronautical 
manufacturers. It does not include payrolls. Missing 
also are any confirmed figures on another large segment 
of the civilian aviation market: Non-scheduled and 
fixed-base operations not reflected in expenditures under 
private flying. That would add considerably to the size 
of the market. 

WHAT MAKES A MARKET —Popular yardstick for 
the growth of private flying has been the automotive 
industry-. That connotes a comparison of annual busi- 
ness of those companies manufacturing automobiles and 
those producing personal-type airplanes. But the auto- 
mobile manufacturers make trucks and buses. And air- 
craft companies (even some making personal-type 
planes) produce transport planes. 

A better comparison is the aeronautical manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole vs. the automobile manufacturing 
industry. 

Sales this calendar year of the aviation manufacturing 
industry will be about $1,158,000,000— roughly one- 
eighth the volume of the automobile manufacturing 
industry— for many years considered an industrial giant. 

AVIATION ADVANTAGE— The aeronautical manu- 
facturing industry's market at the moment is over- 
whelmingly government. This, instead of diminishing 
the importance of the comparison with the automobile 
manufacturing business, points it up. 

The civilian market will grow, and shows the best 
growth potential for the long pull. And in addition, 
the military and naval business will be heavy for some 
years to come. 

The automobile industry in peacetime builds almost 
exclusively for a civilian market. The aviation industry 
has a tremendous civilian market still to exploit, with 
a large military market still in reserve. 


EMERGENCE OF AN INDUSTRY— The war in 
Europe was felt little by the aeronautical industry in 
this country until early in 1940. So 1939 was the last 
full peacetime year. In that year, aviation was truly 
small business. Expenditures for aeronautical products — 
which represents the market— were less than two hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Aeronautical manufacturing was a war baby the like 
of which has never been seen. But the unexpected thing 
is that the baby, after a year on a peacetime diet, has 
continued to grow. 

Aviation is no longer a small business. It is an industry. 

In 1939, there were about 13,000 personal planes 
registered. This year there are nearly 90,000, an increase 
of about 600 percent. In 1939, personal plane shipments 
were 3,500. This year, they will be perhaps 1 5,000- 

In 1939, the scheduled airlines employed about 16,000 
people, operated 339 planes and had gross revenues of 
$75,500,000. This year, the scheduled airlines employ 
86,000, operate more than 900 planes and expect revenue 
totaling about $600,000,000. 

The manufacturing side of the industry in 1939 em- 
ployed approximately 64,000 people and had sales of 
$279,500,000. Employment has picked up in the past 
few months of this year, is now close to 140,000. and 
revenue this year is estimated at $1,158,000,000. 

THE FUTURE— Factors considered in the assessment 
of aviation’s position today should instill in the most 
confirmed conservative, confidence for the future. 

Dollar value of personal planes shipped next year 
should be at least as great as the $55,000,000 expected 
this year, although numbers may be less. Shipments of 
transport planes should be greater. 

In the light of known international condtions and 
aims of planners, Air Force and Navy appropriations 
should be greater. 

Expenditures of CAA, or related to CAA, should be 
considerably greater. Excluding the airport program, 
that agency’s largest expenditures in the aviation market 
are for navigational equipment. Funds for navigational 
equipment were slashed this year through a combination 
of circumstances that likely will not prevail next year. 

Under the Federal-Aid Airport Law, a maximum 
annual appropriation of $100,000,000 is permitted. In 
the two fiscal years since the law’s enactment, a total 
of approximately $77,000,000 has been granted. 

Airport money made available by CAA must be 
equaled or exceeded by the project sponsors. 

The critical nature of the airport problem is being 
recognized as never before. Non-CAA construction is 
increasing, to add to the market. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Artemus L. Gates, former assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Air, was named 
president, and Maj. Gen. Frederick L. 
Anderson was named vice president of 
the newly organized Hodges Research 
and Development Corp. of San Fran- 

Thomas Hardin, formerly vice presi- 
dent of TACA Airlines, has returned to 
active duty with the Air Transport Com- 
mand with the rank of colonel. He was 
formerly a Brigadier General. 

Samuel Solomon, chairman of the 
board of Northeast Airlines. Inc., has 
received the President's Certificate of 
Merit for wartime service in standardiz- 
ing training for air crews and service per- 
sonnel of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
and the Air Transport Command. 

Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines has 
been denied a Civil Aeronautics Board 
exemption to carry passengers on four 
roundtrip all-expense flights between 
New York and Europe during Novem- 
ber and December. 

Air Express domestic shipments were 
up 1 5 percent in August with a total of 
294,967 shipments. Shipments for first 
eight months of this year ran 26 per- 
cent ahead of the santc period last year. 

FINANCIAL 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., has ap- 
pointed the Guaranty Trust Co. co- 
transfer agent and co-registrar for its $1 
par value common stock. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. reports a net 
profit of $240,573 for the year ended 
July 31 on sales of 529,423,032. The 
profit was sustained after deducting a 
5921.671 loss in Salisbury' Motors. Inc., 
wholly owned subsidiary. Current back- 
log is 523.905.000 and working capital 
stands at 53,397.000. 

Wisconsin Central Airlines is ex- 
pected to file with Securities Exchange 
Commission this week a registration 
statement covering 175.000 shares of 
51 par common stock. 

FOREIGN 

British European Airways will begin 
experimental helicopter flights this 
month to determine applicability of the 
craft for an intended air mail sendee. 

ABA, the Swedish airline, has de- 
clared surplus the two famed converted 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress transport 
planes operated since the end of the 
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v Some Short jottings (or airline operators and their crews 



Heading for the last round-up . . . 


End of a perfect day 


Facts and fantasy 


The time has come — ar Iasi — to bid farewell to Short’s Empire 
(“C”) Class flying boats. These gallant old craft might well 
apologize, like King Charles 1 1 , for taking an unconscionable 
time a-dying: the first 38 of them were ordered by Imperial 
Airways back in 1935. And only now, after nearly 12 years’ 
service, have they been recalled for breaking-up. Certified 100% 
airworthy at all stages in thcii career, these Empire boats were 
just as sturdy and reliable on their last trip as on their maiden 
flight, and were still capable of many hundreds of operational 


The entire fleet of 28 boats flew more than 20,000,000 miles, 
And here arc a few figures to play around with : Caledonia — 
the last of the Class and the last of the boats to be broken up 
— flew 2,063,053 miles in 14,524 flying hours. Canopus, first 
of the Class, flew 2,800,000 miles. This is equivalent to doing 
the 11,000 mile London-Mclbournc run 255 times — once a 
month for 2t years. It also adds up to flying from England to 
New York 933 times — once a month for 77 years, or, taking 
its mean distance from the Earth as 245,000 miles, 1 1 complete 
trips to the moon. 


It s not so crazy 

Then why take the “C” Class boats out of service? They still 
had years of flying life before them. They were still efficient and 
economical. ■Principally, it was a matter of passenger comfort. 
The Empire boats go out because Shorts have built even more 
efficient and comfortable aircraft to replace them. 


Services rendered 

“C” Class boats flew on all the chief Dominion 
a proud link between Great 
Britain and the countries of 
the Empire. They were our 
ambassadors of the air. At 

ployed for some of the boldest 
experiments in aviation history. 

For instance, the "Caledonia” 
and the ‘‘Cambria” laid the 
foundation of regular British 
transatlantic services, with their ten successful 
trial flights between England and America in 
1937. And a modified Empire boat formed the 
lower component of the daring Short-Mayo 
Composite aircraft. 




this formidable record? 

There’s the Short Sandringham, and already it’s the most 
popular flying boat in the world. Airline crews like its roomy, 
conveniently-arranged cockpit; passengers get that feeling of 
ease and freedom from its two-deck arrangement, with such 
facilities as dining saloon and cocktail bar ; and airline operators 
praise its reliable and economical running. Next comes 
the Short Solent, now fitting out for B.O.A.C., and able 
to carry 24 passengers with full sleeping accommodation. 
And — the baby of the family — the Short Scaland, a 
5 8-scatcr amphibian. An ideal type for charter com- 
panies. feeder lines and industrial concerns, the Scaland 
has all the comfort associated with flving-boat travel. 


Shirts 


Short Bros. ( Rochester & Bedford) Ltd., Rochester • Short & Harland, Ltd., Belfast 
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TOPFLIGHT 

PERFORMERS 

-OF THE LIGHT PLANE FIELD! 


Every airplane needs a dependable engine. 
Every private plane needs a Lycoming. 
Thirty-seven years of research development 
and improvement behind each Lycoming 
engine makes dependability a certainty. 



LYCOMING 

AIRCRAFT ENGINES PRODUCT 


LYCOMING DIVISION — AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION. DEPT. BB-11. WILLIAMSPORT. PA. 
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GIANT SEARCH RADAR: Most powerful Air Force search radar is this V-beam (AN/ 
CPS-6) developed for wartime fighter control and now used by the All-Weather Flying 
Center at Wilmington. Ohio, for tracking Northrop P-61’s through thunderstorms. It 
provides altitude information along with range and azimuth data and has picked up a radar 
beacon-equipped P-80 flying at 30.000 ft. at a maximum range of 230 miles. Antenna 
weigh 17,000 lb. Scopes for 12 controllers arc housed in the shelter. (Air Force photo) 

All-Weather Flying Center 
Develops New Operational Aids 

Progress report on Air Force group at Wilmington, 
Ohio, indicates benefits for civilian flying hatching in 
research program. 

By ROBERT HOTZ 


Development progress on the critical 
problems of all-weather operations at 
the Air Force All-Weather Flying Cen- 
ter, Wilmington, Ohio is producing new 
equipment, techniques and operational 
data that arc equally applicable to com- 
mercial as well as military flying. 

Probably the Center's outstanding de- 
velopment though by now so routine 
as to be unspectacular, is the all-weather 
airline directed bv Col. Algene E. Key 
(Aviation News. Feb. 20V Last week 
C-54's of the airline completed 678 out 
of 680 scheduled round trips over its 
375 mile route between Wilmington 
and Washington. D. C, in H months 
of continuous operation. This record 
was compiled using equipment that is 


now available to Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and commercial airlines 
on the New York Washington Civil 
Airway where financial losses are heavi- 
est due to traffic control jams under 
instrument conditions and schedule 
cancellations during bad weather. 

► Instrument Flights— All flights of Col. 
Key’s airline are made under actual or 
simulated instrument conditions from 
take-off to landing and carry full loads 
of passengers, cargo and military mail. 
Radar traffic control (CPN-18) is used 
at both the Wilmington and Andrews 
Field. Md. terminals (Aviation News. 
Feb. 3). Landings are made with GCA 
as the primary system and the Sperry 
microwave beam landing system as a 


supplementaiy cockpit check for the 
pilot. The all-weather airline discarded 
the CAA sponsored 1LS some time ago 
as operationally inferior to the Sperry 
system both in signal reliability and 
cockpit indications. 

Among the new developments under 
way since this writer’s previous inspec- 
tion of the Center: 

• First three-dimensional radar photos 
of thunderstorms that reveal areas of 
heaviest rainfall and violent turbulence 
within a large thunderstorm. This devel- 
opment promises new aid in avoiding 
danger spots within thunderstorms par- 
ticularly when the outline of the indi- 
vidual storm is obscured by frontal con- 
ditions. David Atlas, 23-year old civilian 
meteorologist at the center, developed 
the new radar picture process which 
adds only one pound to conventional 
airborne scope radar equipment. Details 
of the process are still restricted pending 
patent proceedings. 

• First sizeable accumulation of data 
on flying in frontal type thunderstorms 
as a result of 1 .300 penetrations of 78 
distinct midwestem thunderstorms dur- 
ing the past summer. Operational ex- 
perience of the Center’s specially in- 
strumented squadron of Northrop P- 
61’s commanded by Capt. Lon C. Kap- 
pil. indicated that best penetration 
altitudes lie between 5.000 and 6,000 
ft. with most violent turbulence gener- 
ally found between 10,000 and 20,000 
ft: 

Experience also indicated the unpre- 
dictable quality of thunderstorms on the 
basis of ordinary radar warning. One 
P-61 made 7 penetrations of a single 
storm at 10.000 ft. without encounter- 
ing more than mild turbulence. On the 
eighth penetration at the same altitude 
it hit an updraft so violent that the 
pilot thought he had collided with an- 
other plane. Instruments in the P-61 
indicated that it encountered gust loads 
increasing from 1 to 3iG’s and went 
from 1 5,000 to 34,000 ft. altitude in 34 
seconds. The pilot lost control com- 
pletely and alternated between blacking 
out and fits of consciousness while the 
plane was twisted and battered by the 

He was finally blown out of the 
storm out of control and guided to 
Wilmington bv radar traffic control. 
The P-61 which is stressed to 1 2 times 
normal strength had an 8 inch crack 
in its horizontal stabilizer and holes in 
the leading edges of both wings. Other 
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planes in the same storm at the same 
time penetrating at 20,000 and 25,000 
ft. experienced no unusual turbulence 
effects. 

Examination of P-61's encountering 
gust loads up to -IG's in thunderstorms 
indicated evidence of severe metal fa- 
tigue. Heavy hail dented leading edges 
ot wings, bent stabilizers and damaged 
propellers so badly that they had to be 
replaced. 

• Lightning strikes were experienced 
by 12 planes without radio failures. 
VHF radio equipment was heavily 
shielded in the P-61’s. A plane specially 
rigged to attract lightning strikes re- 
ceived none. One pilot had a strike at 
28,000 ft. in the midst of heavy snow. 
He had taken off his anti-glare goggles 
to see the instrument panel through a 
haze of snow filtering into the cockpit 
when the lightning hit. He was blinded 
by a sheet of flame. The interphone was 
knocked out, the pitot head was bent 
45 degrees, antennae and static wicks 
were burned off, and holes burned in 
both wings. 

It was found that the long plastic 
canopy of the P-61 picked up negative 
electrical charges that built up to induce 
lightning strikes. Lightning blew the 
canopies apart. Canopies were neutral- 
ized by adding conductors of electricity. 
More lightning strikes were encountered 
at high altitudes and high speeds. 

• Instrumentation projects are aimed at 
increasing pilot efficiency when flying 
under instrument conditions. One proj- 
ect is combining instruments that now 
require several dials on the cockpit 
panel into a single dial to ease pilot eve 
fatigue and aid him in interpreting the 
information offered. One instrument 
with a dial about the size of an alarm 
clock combines air speed, rate of climb, 
artificial horizon, directional gyro, clock 
bank and turn indicator and ILS cross 
pointers. Other projects involve re- 
grouping instruments in a C-54 accord- 
ing to pilot's convenience rather than 
manufacturer s expediency and a modi- 
fied panel with all-electric instruments 
on the pilot’s side and all-vacuum in- 
struments on the co-pilot’s panel. 

• Directional VHF communications 
have been developed to a point where it 
is possible to establish exclusive air- 
ground communications with any single 
plane in the 40 mile radar traffic con- 
trol approach zone. Lack of positive 
communications with any specific air- 
craft that requires immediate traffic 
directions had been a problem under 
the previous system which used four 
VHF channels. 

Among the new projects scheduled 
to begin before the end of the year 
are a high speed weather flying pro- 
gram aimed at determining effects of 
severe frontal conditions, ice and light- 
ning on 500 mph. plus jet aircraft. Tests 



will be made with P-80, P-84, B-45 
and B-46 jet fighters and bombers. Pre- 
liminary tests indicate an unusually 
fast rate of ice accumulation on aircraft 
in this speed range. 

Another research effort will be de- 
voted to a quantitative analysis of ar- 
tificial rain-producing methods under 
joint sponsorship of the Air Force, 
Navy, Weather Bureau and NACA. Dr. 
Ross Gunn, director of physical re- 
search, will head the program to deter- 
mine for the first time the exact phy- 
sical properties and characteristics of 
clouds capable of producing rain or 
snow. All-Weather Center planes will 
flv the missions required to seed 
cfouds with dry ice and other potentially 
rain-producing chemicals. 


XS-1 Record 

Bell XS-1, in preparation for 
its strike at the sonic barrier, hit 
tnach number 0.92 at an undis- 
closed altitude, the highest piloted 
aircraft speed ever reached. The 
orange speedster, now under Air 
Force direction at Muroc Army 
Air Base, Calif., is being piloted 
by Captain Charles Yeager. 

Chalmers “Slick” Goodlin 
earlier revealed a tendency of the 
sonic research plane to “tuck un- 
der,” a violent diving tendency, at 
high speed but modifications 
made since are expected to pre- 
vent this dangerous instability 
during the sonic attempt. Mean- 
while, the Navy Douglas D-558 
continues its test runs with a re- 
cent mark of 670 mph. being 
reached during a single downwind 
pass over the speed course. 


DC-3 Surplus Market 
Prices Rise to $35,000 

The U. S. surplus aircraft market re- 
cently reacted strongly to indications 
that domestic airlines, now uncertain of 
delivery dates for new two-engine equip- 
ment, will continue DC-3 operations in- 
definitely. 

C-47 and DC-3 prices stiffened, and 
used aircraft firms which a few months 
ago were finding difficulty in finding 
customers willing to pay $20,000-$24.- 
000 reported easy sales at $30,000-535.- 
000. One western firm disposing of 
C-47s has boosted to $35,000 the price 
tag on reconditioned war surplus planes 
equipped with new or reconditioned 
engines showing zero time on engine 
logs. Seat-converted C-47s having vary- 
ing engine times are reported to have 
good market prospects at a price of $30,- 
000-535,000. 

Dealers expected an increased stif- 
fening of prices as a result of UAL and 
Pennsylvania Central cancellations of 
Martin 303 and 202 orders and the un- 
certainty, pending certification, of Con- 
vairliner deliveries. 

The condition also is expected to 
bring to an early announcement Douglas 
Aircraft’s decision either to proceed with 
or drop its proposed DC-9 two-engine 
transport project. 

Speculation was strong over the pos- 
sibility that final decision concerning 
the DC-9 might lie in foreign market 
reactions of a Swedish delegation who 
visited the Douglas home plant at Santa 
Monica last week. 

The Swedish delegation included Carl 
Florman, pres., ABA, Costa Lewen- 
haupt, assist, pres., SILA, Tore N. Nil- 
ert. pres., Scandinavian Airlines, and 
four members of the civil aviation com- 
mission of the Swedish parliament. 
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Wright Defends Red 
Tape on Aid Funds 

Civil Aeronautics Administrator T. P. 
Wright last week defended the much- 
criticized administration of the slow- 
moving federal airport aid program with 
the statement: 

“We do have to have a certain 
amount of red tape when we are spend- 
ing federal money. This is as fast as 

Testifying in Washington before the 
President’s Air Policy Commission in 
one of the longest sessions yet accorded 
to any individual witness, Wright said 
that progress on airport grants thus far 
was comparable to federal public road 
grant timetables. The Administrator ad- 
mitted that original airport aid regula- 
tions "went too far” but said that they 
had since been cut down to about 1 of 
their former volume. CAA is now work- 
ing with the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials and it is hoped 
to get out a new and further simplified 
procedure by the first of the year. 

► GCA Cost Cited— Administrator 
Wright agreed with a statement by 
Vice Chairman George Baker, of the 
Commission, which summarized a dis- 
cussion of ground control approach ra- 
dar and the CAA-fostered instrument 
landing system. 

Said Baker: 

"You would like to afford GCA every- 
where but it costs like hell.” 

"That is correct,” said Wright. 

The Administrator testified that 52 
ILS setups are now commissioned and 
1 2 airlines now have operating ILS cer- 
tificates. for an average of nine stations 
on their routes. It is expected that 98 
ILS setups will be ready by July 194S. 
Wright said that the complete recom- 
mended chain of 166 systems could 
have been in use by that time if Con- 
gress had not cut the appropriation. 
Successive steps, with familiarization of 
the personnel arc expected to bring ILS 
operations down to minimums of 200 
ft. ceiling and i mile visibility, “before 
the winter's but.” 

► Wants Satellites— This will make it 
possible to operate in over 98 percent 
of all weather conditions, he said. CAA 
wants CCA monitoring setups at ap- 
proximately 30 major airports, in addi- 
tion to the II.S and the high intensity 
approach lighting which is also a nec- 
essary accessory to ILS. Regardless of 
landing aid developments, the satellite 
airports sought by CAA arc considered 
essential. 

Wright said that military services 
were using GCA because it was mobile, 
and because military fighters did not 
carry the heavy equipment necessary in 


C-46 Price Cut 

Price of surplus Curtiss C-46 
Commando transports have been 
cut to a flat $5,000 price tag on a 
total of 627 now for sale by War 
Assets Administration on an “as 
is, where is, first come, first 
served” basis. These 22i-ton, 250- 
mph. transports may be bought 
on the installment plan with 1 5 
percent down and the balance in 
36 equal monthly installments. A 
total of 482 C-46’s is located at 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., and 34 arc 
at Ontario, Calif. The remainder 
are scattered both here and 
abroad. Formerly priced at $10- 
15,000 ca., the giant transports 
will carry 8i tons of cargo at a 
cruising speed of 215 mph. 


a plane for ILS landings. No mention 
was made of the similar problem con- 
fronting the small personal plane in ear- 
ning the heavv ILS equipment. 

' Wright described the CAA program 
of designating individuals from industry 
to take over responsibility previously 
given to CAA inspectors, as working out 
satisfactorily with approximately 8.000 
persons now designated as flight exam- 
iners. and other designee assignments, 
against about 500 inspectors. CAA can 
continue to increase the number of 
designees with only a small increase in 
inspectors, he added. 

► Responsibility Shift— He told the 
commission CAA believes that the final 



flight check on a new aircraft should be 
supervised by CAA but that the agency 
desired to shift the main engineering 
responsibility to -the manufacturer. 
Many small companies are unwilling to 
accept this responsibility, he said, and 
the Aircraft Industry Association is now 
circularizing companies on a new pro- 
gram of technical regulation. 

The Administrator expressed fear 
that the civil airways might be consoli- 
dated with military airways unless civil 
airway users begin to pay for their use. 

Activity Renewed 
In Security Actions 

Renewed activity in security transac- 
tions by aviation officials is shown in a 
current summary by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

In a belated report, Amon Carter dis- 
closes the sale of 27,800 shares of Amer- 
ican Airlines common stock in June. 
1947, reducing his holdings to 64,200 
shares. At the same time, C. R. Smith 
is reported to have acquired 2,000 
shares of common in August, boosting 
his holdings to 3,000 shares. In addi- 
tion. he holds options to purchase 227,- 
000 shares of common stock at $11.70 
per share. 

Continued liquidation by James 
Work of his Brewster shares is in evi- 
dence. After selling 8,000 shares in May 
and July, an additional 2,000 shares were 
liquidated in August, leaving 51,150. 
Brewster itself is in the process of being 
liquidated. 

Alonzo Pctteys discloses that he ac- 
quired 1,000 shares of Northwest pre- 
ferred during July. 1947. In addition, 
he owns 38,175 shares of common and 
is considered one of the largest stock- 
holders of that carrier. On the other 
hand. Croil Hunter sold 1.100 shares 
of common in May. keeping 8,000. 

An interesting transaction is revealed 
in the purchase of $7,000 of PCA 
debentures by J. C. Herbert Bryant, di- 
rector and member of the company's 
executive committee. These debentures 
were acquired presumably around 45 
cents on the dollar. In addition, Mr. 
Brvant previously owned 10.300 shares 
of common stock in PCA. 

Other significant transactions include 
the following purchases: 
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Railroad Lobby Plans 
New Transport Bills 

Railroad-dominated Transportation 
Association of America, at the request 
of House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee's Chairman, Rep. 
Charles Wolverton (R.. X. ].) plans to 
draft over-all transportation legislation 
for introduction in the next session of 
Congress. This is disclosed in the lobby 
statement of the organization’s presi- 
dent, Donald Conn, filed with the 
House Clerk. Conn lists his income at 
$20,000 a year. 

Although the organization purports 
to represent all types of transportation 
and shipper interests, it has been dis- 
counted in a Senate report as a "rail- 
road front" formed to promote integra- 
tion of ownership of different modes of 
transportation. 

Thirteen individuals from the avia- 
tion field have now registered as en- 
gaging in lobby activities, as required 
by the 1946 Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act, most stipulating themselves 
as company or association officers onlv 
incidentally engaging in activities whiefi 
might be interpreted as lobbying. 

Newspaper stories have noted the 
absence of registration of representatives 
of Pan American Airways-conspicuous 
in view of the charge of planemaker 
Howard Hughes that activities of Sen. 
Owen Brewster (R., Me.) and the Sen- 
ate War Investigating Committee which 
he heads have been influenced by PAA. 
It is understood that when the Depart- 
ment of Justice opens its investigation 
of Hughes charges of PAA-domination 
against Brewster, its first step will be to 
ascertain whether PAA representatives 
have lobbied in Congress and failed to 
register. The Justice investigation, re- 
quested by Brewster, will not get under- 
way until’ the War Investigating Sub- 
committee. headed by Sen. Homer 
Ferguson (R.. Mich.), has completed 
its probe of the Hughes flying boat and 
reconnaissance plane contracts. 

Aviation men registered: 

• Robert Ramspeck. vice president. 
ATA. Listed his activities as opposing 
surface-air operations, decreases in CAA 
and CAB appropriations, increases in 
the air mail postal rate; and as support- 
ing repeal of the federal transportation 
tax and joint rates for through air-truck 
operations, and certain sections of legis- 
lation outlawing portal-to-portal pay 

• Lawrence Cates. ALP. Listed income 
from activities at $194 for the second 
quarter. 

• E. E. Wilson, chairman, AIA, re- 
ported incidental lobbying fora national 

• Bert Goss. Reported publicity work 
for Hill and Knowlton accounts, one of 
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which is AIA, designed to influence 
Congressional action. 

• Oliver Echols, president, AIA. Listed 
salary of $25,000 a year, but expressed 
doubt that any of his activities would 
be categorized as lobbying. 

• Bruce McNamee, Sea-Air Commit- 
tee. Reported income of $567.72 for 
second quarter for legislative activities. 

• Harry Stringer, Sea-Air Committee. 
Reported income of $500 for second 
quarter. 

• Tirey Ford, Sea-Air Committee. Re- 
ported income of $1,290 for second 
quarter. 

• Robert Kline, Sea-Air Committee. 
Reported income of $2,000 for second 
quarter. 

• Joseph Greenwood. Reported income 
of $500 for second quarter for promot- 
ing sea-air issue. 

• Bob Gcaslin, Waterman Steamship 
Company. Reported no income for 
himself for sea-air promotion, but a 
payment of S1.S50 (for second quarter) 
to Marshall Bannall (also registered) 
for assistance. 

• Harold Mosier, Glenn Martin. Re- 
ported salary, $12,000. 

Urge Civilian Work 
For Service Planes 

Claims that major overhaul of aircraft 
and equipment can be done more ef- 
fectively and more economically bv ci- 
vilian agencies than by the military were 


Jet Wing Flies 

The Northrop YB-49, jet- 
powered version of the Flying 
Wing, made its first successful 
test flight Tuesday and landed 
at Muroc Army Air Base after a 
successful 44-rnin. flight. 'Ilie 
giant bomber, powered by eight 
4.000-lb. thrust turbojet engines, 
got off the ground after two trial 
ground runs with Northrop chief 
test pilot Max Stanley' at the con- 
trols. Fred Bretcher, co-pilot, and 
Orvil Douglas, test engineer, com- 
pleted the crew. 

Contrary to critical predictions, 
the 50-ton bomber got off the 
ground in approximately 4,000 ft. 
and climbed at an "amazingly 
steep” angle awav from Northrop 
Field, Hawthorne. Calif. Only in- 
cident of the flight was the crash 
of an escorting Northrop Black 
Widow fighter, which caught fire 
over the desert en route to Muroc. 
The 3-man crew parachuted to 


presented to the President's Air Policy 
Commission by Maj. C. C. Moseley and 
Reagan C. Stunkel, representing the 
two largest private aviation maintenance 
companies in the nation. Both pointed 
to increased complexity of aircraft and 
accompanying expansion of the scope 
and cost of military maintenance as ma- 
jor factors in the need for contracting 
major overhaul by the sendees to private 
agencies. 

Moseley, president of Grand Central 
Airport Co., Glendale, Calif., speaking 
before the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission, said: 

“All major overhaul of airplanes, en- 
gines. propellers and accessories should 
be taken awav from depots and given 
to civilian concerns.” 

► Overhauls Cheaper— His company 
overhauls Douglas C-54 Skymaster 
transports at a cost of $3.15 an hour as 
contrasted to the $8-9.00 per hour cost 
of the equivalent Air Force job. In ad- 
dition, Moseley’s group required only 
about 200 hours to overhaul an aircraft 
engine during the war that a nearby 
Army depot required 1800 hours to 
accomplish. 

"The Air Force should be a striking 
force — not a manufacturing force or a 
modification force or an overhaul force.” 

Moseley pointed out that when one 
of his employees proved incompetent 
he was fired but when a Civil Service 
employee or enlisted man proved in- 
competent in a particular job he was 
transferred to another. 

Stunkel, former Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. service manager and now presi- 
dent of Aviation Maintenance Corp., 
Van Nuvs. Calif, defined aviation main- 
tenance as an entirely separate echelon 
of the aircraft industry and told the 
commission: 

► Maintenance Reserve— "Civilian or- 
ganizations specializing in aircraft modi- 
fication. maintenance and personnel 
training need not exist by government 
subsidy but can be made continuously 
available in the nation’s air policy plans 
by the allocation to them on a competi- 
tive basis of a small percentage of the 
current military overhaul business.” 

“The maintenance of aircraft is now 
as much of a science as the science of 
aerodynamics. As such it must be 
treated as a science and a continual plan 
of development of new methods, princi- 
ples and philosophies must be in proc- 
ess to match each new type of aircraft 
produced.” 

"Civilian operators should become 
powerful and useful research tools of 
the military forces to write off the cost 
of maintenance research while serving 
the practical purpose of contract over- 
haul agencies.” 
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Arnold Rapped 

Former AAF Commanding 
General, H. II. "Hap” Arnold 
finds himself— along with former 
Secretary of War Harry Wood- 
ring-east in the role of hamper- 
ing a pre-war expansion of the 
aircraft industry by former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau in the current issue of 
Collier’s. 

When the French Air Ministry, 
late in 1938, sought procurement 
of 300 Douglas attack bombers, 
Arnold and Woodring attempted 
to block the deal, Morgcnthau re- 
ported. Morganthau said that he 
and the late President Roosevelt 
heartily approved it for the two- 
fold purpose of assisting France’s 
defense against the Germans and 
expanding U. S. aircraft manufac- 
turing capacity for a possible 
emergency. 

“Woodring and . . . Arnold 
dragged their feet. To Wood- 
ring’s isolationism. Arnold added 
a resentment at Treasury ‘inter- 
ference’ and an unwillingness to 
give any foreign nation-even if it 
was our first line of defense-a 
glimpse of a superior weapon," 
Morganthau stated. Reporting 
that he was "getting more fed up 
every day,” he wrote: 

“Here was our aircraft industry 
desperately needing a shot in the 
arm; here was the hypodermic 
poised; and here were Woodring 
and Arnold standing in the way, 
while the patient languished and 
faded. Six of our largest plane 
factories were now practically 
closed-and the French were ready 
to pour in $65,000,000 so long as 
they would get planes as good or 
better than any made in Europe.” 


AOA Strike Losses 
Curtail Schedules 

American Overseas Airlines an- 
nounced last week after signing a work- 
ing agreement with its striking pilots 
that resumption of schedules on a re- 
duced winter basis, originally set for 
Nov. 1, was necessary at once because 
of the $1,000,000 loss in wages, salaries 
and overhead incurred during the 18- 
day strike called Sept. 30. 

The agreement covering 173 pilots 
and co-pilots for one year provides the 
highest such wages in the history of 
commercial aviation. Salaries range from 
a minimum of $350 a month for starting 
second co-pilots to $1,307.74 a month 
for a Constellation captain with eight 


lir. per month. The contract contains a 
clause making the wage increases retro- 
active to Dec. 1, 1945. This will mean a 
payment of $3,500 to senior captains 
and will cost the company approxi- 
mately $350,000. 

AOA was operating 24 schedules a 
week when the strike began. The winter 
schedule calls for 1 5 a week. 


The curtailment will remain in effect 
indefinitely, a company official said. 
Flight frequency will not increase until 
AOA receives the Boeing 3“7 Strato- 
cruisers it has on order. 

AOA owns seven Constellations and 
five DC-4s and leases two DC-4s from 
the government. Three DC-4s were 
turneq back to the government during 
the strike. 


LETTERS 


Industry-Services Corporation 

To the Editor: 

I compliment you upon the fine editorial 
Oct. 13, describing the industry’s position 
with respect to certain policies on the 
standardization of parts and materials. 

Although it presented a complete ap- 
praisal of the engine and propeller industry 
problem, I am afraid that certain of the 
statements have been construed in some 
quarters as reflecting a lack of continuing 
cooperation between our manufacturers and 
the military services. I am sure that if you 
could have attended the Oct. 14-16 scrvices- 
industry meeting on this subject just con- 
cluded at Wright Field, you would have 
been overwhelmingly impressed by the fact 
that the same splendid cooperative spirit 
which existed during the recent emergency 
period and was so instrumental in winning 
the war, is even more evident in our efforts 
to maintain the peace. This recent meeting 
has resulted in complete agreement between 
the services and the industry with regard to 
future policies of standardization of mate- 
rials and parts in the aircraft industry for 
engine and propeller use. . . . 

We are extremely glad to see the prob- 
lems of this type presented and commented 
upon in your publications. This letter is 
addressed to you in the interest of clarifying 
our genuine interest in resolving the solu- 
tion of these problems through frank and 
open discussions in meetings of the type 
held at Wright Field this week. 

Oliver P. Echols, President. 

Aircraft Industries Association 
Segmented Markers 

About two months ago 1 sat in a confer- 
ence with representatives of CAA, CAB 
and all of the major associations concerned 
with aeronautics discussing proposed re- 
visions of Part 60 of Civil Air Regulations. 
In the course of the discussions the new 
Section 60.109 requiring the installation of 
standard markers at airports using right 
hand traffic patterns was considered and we 
all agreed that airports which did not con- 
form to the standard left hand traffic pat- 
tern should have some type of visual mark- 
ing to indicate that left hand traffic is not 
permissible. 

A press release dated Sept. 29 from CAA 
states "segmented circle markers will be in- 
stalled at all airports constructed under the 
Federal Airport Act and at all airports with 
right hand traffic patterns.” 

Investigation has disclosed that the mini- 


mum cost of installation of a segmented 
circle marker as reported by CAA is $500. 
This probablv means that the actual cost 
wilt run nearer S750. 

It did not occur to ns at the time we 
were considering Section 60.109 that an 
order such as this would result from the 
adoption of the provision authorizing the 
Administrator to prescribe a standard mark- 
ing for airports having right hand traffic pat- 
terns. If the idea had even occurred to us 
that an order such as this would be issued 
we would never have agreed to the incorpo- 
ration of Section 60.109 in the new air 
traffic rules. 

The majority of the airports which i.eed 
markers arc airports that are having con- 
siderable difficulty in operating at a profit 
and the expenditure for items such as the 
installation of a segmented circle air marker 
is just another reason why the airports can- 
not hope to succeed. The section of the 
CAA which worked up the segmented 
marker contacted every aviation organization 
in Washington seeking approval of the 
project and I find that upon canvassing 
these organizations none of them agreed 
that the segmented marker should be re- 
quired at any airport where the owner did 
not voluntarily wish to make the installa- 
tion. Many of our airports are already ade- 
quately marked including those which have 
right hand traffic patterns and the require- 
ment for segmented circle markers at all air- 
ports having right hand traffic patterns is in 
our opinion unjustified and was not to have 
been reasonablv expected after the adoption 
of Section 60.109. 

If the CAA insists upon the installation 
of segmented circle markers or all airports 
having right hand traffic patterns, it will be 
necessary for the organizations represented 
at the meeting at which Section 60.109 was 
agreed upon to 3sk the CAB to rescind this 
provision. We do not consider the action 
of CAA subordinates as being in keeping 
with the intent, purpose or spirit of the 
regulation. Had we thought otherwise dur- 
ing the conference we would have written 
into the regulation the exact type of marker 
which should be used instead of leaving it 
to the discretion of the Administrator to 
prescribe the type of marker to be used. 

I have written a similar letter to Adminis- 
trator Wright, and have asked him to re- 
view this problem and advise us of his 

James W. Batchelor 
United Pilots & Mechanics Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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North American Building 
New Supersonic Tunnel 

North American Aviation, Inc., has 
started construction on a 16 in. super- 
sonic wind tunnel capable of testing 
models at speeds up to inaeh number 
4.5 (3400 mph. sea level conditions). 
The tunnel is patterned after the fam- 
ous German Kochel Tunnel of the 
unique “evacuated sphere” type. 

A near vacuum is created in a 40-ft. 
sphere on the downstream side of the 
test section. When the inlet on the up- 
stream side of the throat is opened, air 
rushes through the tunnel and into the 
sphere, permitting about 1 5 secs, of test- 
ing before atmospheric pressure is 
reached. The sphere requires about 10 
min. to evacuate in preparation for the 
following test run. 

A six-component (lift, drag, side 
force, pitch, yaw and roll) balance sys- 
tem will be used. A variable diffuser is 
mounted on the downstream side of the 
throat to maintain a substantially con- 
stant airflow as the pressure and velocity 
of the airstream falls off. The tunnel 
is scheduled to start operation in Octo- 
ber, 1948 to provide research data for 
North American’s Air Force guided mis- 
sile project. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


► Grumman has successfully test flown a new amphibian for the Navy— the 
XJR2F. Intended primarily for air-sea rescue work, the plane is supposed to have a 
top speed of 250 mph., 14 passenger capacity and be able to make landings in four 
toot waves. Coast Guard and Navy may get together for a joint order. 

► CAA-sponsored ILS systems arc still being plagued by interference from com- 
mercial broadcasting stations. Latest bug develops from harmonic interference from 
television stations that are radiating up to 20 percent of their total power on ILS 
localizer frequencies. Some commercial FM stations have had their operations 
delayed until March 194S. in some localities where they provided image frequency 
interference with the ILS system. New airborne ILS receivers that eliminate this 
problem will not be in general use before next spring. 

► Regular Boeing Stratofreighter service between California and Hawaii is now 
under way by the Air Transport Command. ATC now has three Stratofreightcrs 
and will iise them in a combined cargo-passenger run three times a week. In an 
experimental hop a Stratofreighter made the one-way trip in 9 hrs. 50 min. with 
16,500 lb. of cargo. 

► Latest estimates are that from three to six weeks will be required for completion 
of CAA certification testing of the Convairliner. The transport's aeronautics tests 
have been completed. Pressurization, accelerated service, and winterization testing 
remain to be done. 

► Convair's XC-99, transport version of the XB-36, should begin taxi tests at San 
Diego within one month. Delay in flight tests, once planned for this summer, has 
been due largely to the proving out. on the 36, of the 19 ft. dia. three-blade Cur- 
tiss-Wright propellers which will be used. Pending delivery of propellers the 
transport has undergone what amounts to “test flight by proxy” in that minor 
modifications in control surfaces and rigging have been made, based on the dictates 
ot test flight data obtained from the XB-36. 

► Indications are strong that Lockheed will be tooled up and in preliminary pro- 
duction of its very-liush XP-90 turbojet fighter before the prototype has flown. 

► Menasco Mfg. Co.'s turbojet project soon will be shifted by the Army to a 
major east coast engine plant for accelerated development under a prime contract 
that will have a top priority rating. Bids for the project will be opened at Wright 
Field Nov. 15. Prospective bidders are General Electric, Packard, Allison, Wright, 
Pratt & Whitney, and Fairchild. All have had engineering study groups at Menasco 
within the past month to inspect the engine and obtain bidding data. It is under- 
stood that Nathan C. Price, who has headed the turbine engineering project from 
the time of its original conception at Lockheed, and key members of his staff, will 
follow the engine through final development by its new contractor. Reason for the 
switch is inadequacy of Menasco’s testing equipment and inability to obtain imme- 
diately equipment comparable to that held bv the bidding companies. 

► First flight tests of the light-weight Allison radar are under way at Los Angeles 
with an experimental installation in a DC-3 of Southwest Airways. Preliminary 
tests will extend over a period of at least three months. Designer Don Allison’s 
original estimate of 65 lb. weight for his device was bettered in the unit prepared 
for Southwest, which weighed 564 lbs. uninstalled and 58 lbs., with wiring 
installed in the airplane. 

► Air Force Air Materiel Command is now using a special course at Lake St. Mary’s. 
40 miles north of Wright Field, for special speed calibration trials on jet aircraft. 

► Production of the Convair B-36A could not be accelerated without a complete 
re-tooling, according to company engineering executives. Emergency expansion of 
the scheduled rate of 4-5 planes per month to 10 per day, would require a com- 
plete overhauling of the program at tremendously increased expense. 

► Bureau of Aeronautics representatives have requested a private demonstration of 
the Kellett XR-10 helicopter developed for the Air Force. The design features 
inter-meshing counter-revolving rotors and is equipped with a hoist for the resale 
of personnel from inaccessible areas. 

► Curtiss-Wright's new four-engine cargo plane will carry payloads up to 40,000 
lb. Total operating costs amount to about 7 cents per ton mile. 
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Market Action on Two Uniteds 
Shifts With Industry Fortunes 

United Aircraft common recalls prewar situation by 
again selling higher than United Air Lines common; 
historical relationship cited. 


The changing fortunes of the aircraft 
and airline industries are reflected in 
the diverse market action of the com- 
mon stocks of United Air Lines and 
United Aircraft on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Once again, United Aircraft’s com- 
mon stock is selling higher than that of 
United Air Lines. For almost four years, 
up until recently, the air transport 
equity consistently sold higher than its 
counterpart of the aircraft company. 
This represented the first time this re- 
lationship existed since the dissolution 
of the old United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Corp. in 1934 resulted in the 
formation of three separate entities now 
represented by United Aircraft Corp., 
United Air Lines and Boeing Airplane 
Co. At the outset, however. United 
Aircraft common consistently com- 
manded higher prices than United Air 
Lines. This historical relationship is 
indicated in the accompanying table. 

► Optimism Reversal— Prior to the war 
period, aircraft equities were in high 
favor while the air transport group held 
an uncertain investment status. This 
was particularly true as the airlines were 
yet in the development stage and fears 
were entertained that they would not 
survive as independents during the war. 

This conception was soon changed 
and in a precipitate reversal, public 
apathy was accorded the aircraft indus- 
try as contrasted to an optimistic out- 
look for the airlines. This change in 
relative trends occurred in mid-1944 
and was reflected by the price of United 
Air Lines’ common passing the equity 
of United Aircraft. 

As the postwar prospects for the air- 
lines were being discounted liberally, 
equities in this group kept skyrocketing 
to new highs. At the same time, on 
many sides fears were registered that the 
aircraft industry was strictly a war baby 
and never again would show the earning 
power demonstrated at its peak. At 
times during 1945, the price of United 
Air Lines’ common stock was twice that 
of United Aircraft’s equity. 

► Aircraft Securities Firmer— However, 
early in 1946 the optimistic horizons so 


freely predicted for the air transport 
group began to evaporate with the con- 
sequent sharp decline in representative 
shares. On the other hand, aircraft 
equities which had hardly participated 
in the preceding rally had less of a de- 
cline to negotiate. This trend con- 
tinued until recent months when air- 
craft securities began to show firmer 
tendencies, bolstered by a more optimis- 
tic outlook. In contrast, the air carriers 
appear on the whole to be beset by 
many problems of a continuing nature. 
Again, reflection of this changing phe- 
nomenon may be found in the price of 
United Aircraft's common stock, cur- 
rently around 25, selling above that of 
United Air Lines’ junior equity, now 
around 21. 

The points of similarity between the 
two companies are indeed startling. 
Both are leaders in their respective fields. 
The capital structures of the two com- 
panies arc almost identical. This con- 
dition may be attributed to the fact that 
the same investing banking firm, Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co. underwrites securi- 
ties of both companies. 

Market quotations in themselves are 
misleading. These prices must be re- 
lated to basic earning power and under- 
lying values. Despite almost similar 
quotations for the two classes of stock, 
capitalizations are far from alike. 

► Total Resources— United Aircraft last 
reported total resources of around $168 
million, while United Air Lines, with 


mated to have total assets 
some $100 million. 

United Aircraft has arranged tor a 
$25 million revolving bank credit. It 
also has a 5 percent preferred stock out- 
standing to the extent of 25S.S69 
shares. The capital structure is com- 
pleted with 2,656,701 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

United Air Lines also arranged for a 
term bank loan but in the amount of 
$28 million. In addition, $12 million 
in 3i percent debentures were placed 

E irivately with insurance companies. Fol- 
3 wing this, comes 94,773 shares of 4i 
percent preferred stock. At the present 
time, there are 1,848,088 shares of com- 
mon stock along with 39,150 shares of 
management stock which are on a par 
with the common. 

► Differing Values- While the market 
price of the two junior equities may be 
the same, underlying values differ. Re- 
duced to terms of net equity per com- 
mon share. United Aircraft shows a net 
book value of around $35 per share com- 
pared to about $18 per share for United 
Air Lines' junior equity. 

Based on past earnings. United Air- 
craft has the most impressive record. In 
the eight years ended Dec. 31, 1946, the 
company showed aggregate net earnings 
of $38.44 per common share. Against 
this. United Air Lines can muster but 
$11.98. Stockholders of United Air- 
craft have also fared well in the past, 
receiving a total of $21.50 during the 
past eight vears while United Air Lines 
paid but $2.00 during the same period. 

An interesting sidelight to the market 
action of the two United stocks is the 
history of the companies themselves. 
When, under the provisions of the old 
Air Mail Act of 1934 the former United 
Aircraft and Transport Corp. was dis- 
banded, fears were entertained that a 
promising aviation enterprise would be 
killed and aviation progress stifled. In- 
stead, three strong units emerged. Any 
one of them proved to be larger and 
stronger than its progenitor and each be- 
came a potent factor in the aviation 
field. — Selig Altschul 
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ENGINEERING & PRODUCTION 


Military, Transport Aircraft 
Shipments Increase in August 

Personal plane deliveries hold to slight rising trend 
of previous months, Commerce Dept, report from 
AIA indicates. 


A better than 100 percent increase in 
deliveries of military aircraft, with a 
smaller, but dollar-wise significant jump 
in heavy transport shipments highlight 
the August reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 

At the same time, the 13 leading 
manufacturers of personal planes, re- 
porting to the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation on September shipments, show 
a continuation of the small increase 
manifested in the preceding month’s 
report. In September, th se manufac- 
turers shipped 1,059 planes valued at 
S3.S04.000. vs. 1,019 planes worth S3.- 
662.000 in August. 

► Revenue Rises— Primarily because of 
the great rise in military shipments — 
211 planes in August as against 104 in 
July — total manufacturing industry rev- 
enue in August was $53,541.749.' a 20 
percent increase over the July income of 
$44,877,858. Transport deliveries, up 
from 15 to 23. brought revenue in 
August of S12.422.266 as against July 
transport shipment valuation of $7.- 
786,729. 

Possibly reflecting airline cancella- 
tions, backlog of transports dropped 1 00 
in August, pulling the value of the re- 
ported transport backlog down from 
S23 5,302.876 to S204.927.340. 

The military backlog, however, rose 
in August to' $237,716,933 from the 
July figure of S221.164.825. This, in 
contrast to the transport backlog, rep- 
resents expected payments to be re- 
ceived by the manufacturers within the 
next six months. The lightplane back- 
log reported by the manufacturers— also 
for delivers’ within six months, is SI 1 .- 
439.256. a gain over the July figure of 
SI 1.290.904. 

► Employment Up— For the first time 
this year, employment in airframe plants 
showed an increase in August, although 
slight— 139.680 as against 139.600 in 
July. While general plant employees 
were pared, production workers in- 
creased sufficiently to form the differ- 


Engine manufacturing revenue in 
August showed an increase in August 
over July, although it was not great as 
for airframe manufacturers, while the 
number of engines shipped declined 


considerably — from 1.357 to 947. Reve- 
nue for August was S2 1,799,208, and 
for July, $21,528,858. As with aircraft, 
the difference was due to shipments to 
military customers. Military deliveries 
in August numbered 436 (386 in July) 
and non-militarv shipments totaled 511 
(971 in July). ' 

Backlog of engine manufacturers in 
August was reported as 5206,730,162. 
as against S201, 854.105 in July, with 
the military payments expected within 
six months being listed with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as 5151,202,870. 

Employment in engine plants was 
33,048 in August, down slightly from 
the 33,140 reported in July. 


PRODUCTION PROGRESS 

All Manufacturers 

Trans- 

REPORT 

Month 

2-Place 

1-4 Plat 


Militarv 

Total 

Value” 

January .... 

969 

1,176 

21 

111 


S53.210.421 

February 

793 

1.109 

12 

99 

2.013 

56,157,550 

March 

789 

972 

24 

137 


55,363,825 

April 

964 

1.042 

32 

103 

2.145 

58.505,836 

May 

847 

”1 

28 

94 

1.740 

62,970,218 


590 

572 

31 

139 

1.332 

90,657.575 

July 

475 

508 

15 

104 

l.io: 

44,877,858 

Au § ust 

434 

470 

25 

211 

1.140 

33,541,749 


3,861 

6,620 

188 

1,000 

13.669 $475,285,032 

* Includes a 

craft, part 


rslons 

1 MW prnrf 


pni-m.M. in 


ustry" U ot" 

X 

au'TfT 

rcensus!*^ 

>• nates, la 

bit baaed on 

PERSONAL AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 

Reporting 

SI 

o Aircraft Industries Association 


fan.-Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan.Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


. 1.261 

217 

118 

$2,282,000 

S3 - 1 .000 

$141,000 

Beech 

944 

201 

170 

5,946.000 

1.598,000 

1,156,000 

Bellanca .... 

193 

8 

9 

965.000 

40.000 

45,000 

Engineering & 

. 2,245 

155 

123 

5,244,000 

327.000 

291,000 







135,000 

Funk 

33 


5 

123.000 

12,000 

15,000 


. 1,076 

118 

113 

2,731.000 

2-9.000 

299,000 


N.A. 

61 

4,962.000 

N.A. 

365,000 

Piper 

3,244 

122 

150 

7.228,000 

247.000 

308.000 

Republic ... 

782 

18 

16 

3,738,000 

87.000 

77.000 

Stinson .... 

2,152 

160 

165 

9.174,000 

”09.000 

724.000 

Taylorcraft . . 
Texas 

160 

13 

15 

301,000 

25,000 

26,000 

Engineering 

. 105 

NA. 

22 

436.000 

N.A. 

80.000 

Totals . . . 

13,775 

1,059 

1,019 

45,040,000 

$5,304,000 

$3,662,000 
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BRIEFING PRODUCTION NEWS 


Glenn L. Martin Co. has been granted a Navy order for 12 more PBM-5A 
Mariner amphibians. This brings to 36 the number of this type of plane on order. 
Deliveries on the original order of 24 will begin next year, while the additional 1 2 
will be delivered in the first half of 1949. 

Aviation Maintenance Corp.’s August sales totaled $1,595,591, and brings sales 
for the first four months of the company’s fiscal year to $4,970,248. Approximately 
90 percent of the August revenue was derived from aircraft overhaul, modification 
and conversion. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. has signed a contract with Santa Fe Skyways. Inc., to 
perform all service and overhaul work on the contract carrier’s R-2000 and R-1830 
engines, engine accessories, propellers and instruments. 

Lockheed Aircraft Sendee Inc.’s maintenance contract with Air Transport Com- 
mand has been renewed through Nov. 30. LAS’ MacArthur Field, L. I. base has 
added an independent radio overhaul service, Airmar Radio Service, to its facilities. 

Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. has signed a two-year contract grant- 
ing two fivc-cent wage raises to its approximately 1,000 employees. One increase 
becomes effective immediately, the other three months hence. 

Chance Vought Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. has been awarded a 
certificate of merit by Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. for completion of 1.240.518 
inan-hours without a time-loss industrial accident. 

General Electric Co. orders during the first nine months of this year totaled 
$912,090,000, up 30 percent from last year. 

Solar Aircraft Co. has opened a Washington office at Room 106, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W. in charge of Grant B. Stone, formerly of the company’s 
New York office. 

Allis-Chalniers Manufacturing Co.'s employment is up to 31,000, and several 
of its plants are hiring additional employees, although during the war. company 
planners estimated postwar employment would fall to about 25,000. 

United Aircraft Products, Inc. is moving its Allen Tool and Manufacturing 
division from Springfield, 111. to the main facility at Dayton, O. 

Harvill Corp. has bought a new die casting plant at Chicago to extend opera- 
tions now being conducted at other plants at Fall River. Mass, and Los Angeles. 
The Chicago establishment represents an investment of $750,000. 

Cessna Aircraft Corp. delivered 20 new 190 and 195 four-to-five-place planes 
during September and stepped up production of the 120 and 140 to seven a day. 
The company, with plants at Wichita and Hutchinson, has increased employment 
to 700 and soon will get into production on an Army furniture contract. The 
new four-place 170 is expected to be in production shortly after year’s end. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. has cut Bonanza production rate from nine to six daily 
for the winter months. Beech is turning out one model 18 a dav. including its 
Navy contract. October employment is 3,600. 


Boeing Still Hiring 
To Meet Schedules 

Boeing Aircraft Co. hired 242 work- 
ers for its Seattle, Wash, plant in a 
single day recently, a number far in 
excess of any previous single day’s hiring 
for peacetime and closely approaching 
hiring marks set during peak employ- 
ment days during the war. 

Total Boeing employment had 
reached 14,049 at the close of the rec- 
ord day. Hiring will continue at the 
rate of 200 a week until total employ- 
ment reaches approximately 15,000, to 
meet increased production schedules on 
Stratocruisers, Stratofreighters and B-50 
bombers. 

"We are in a good position now to 
have a steady flow of parts,” said Robert 
Regan, factory general superintendent. 
"Having the parts, plus the enlarged 
working force, we should see the rate 
of production steadily increase for the 
next six months.” 

Planes nearest the factors' door arc 
Pan American's first Stratocruiser and 
the seventh, eighth and ninth Strato- 
freighters. Meanwhile, the second 
Stratocruiser has made its initial flight, 
with the first Stratocruiser in the third 
month of testing. Two B-50 assembly 
lines, completely positioned with air- 
planes, are now in operation. 

Good progress is being made with 
the two Stratocruiser test ships, the 
B-50 bomber and with the XB-47 
Stratojet. 

Engine tests have been completed on 
the Stratojet and preparations are be- 
ing made for taxi runs. After taxi runs 
have been completed, the USAF safety 
committee will look it over and make 
recommendations. 

The first B-50 bomber has completed 
Phase I flight tests and was turned over 
to the USAF for Phase II testing. It has 
made its first flight with USAF crew- 
men at the controls. After they have 
flown it about ten hours, the ship will 
be turned back to Boeing for Phase III 
flight testing. 

Firms Merge 

Aeronautical Products, Inc., largest 
industry in Washington Court House, 
Ohio, is now in the process of being 
merged with McQuay, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The board of directors has voted for 
the merger and the plant, which during 
the war employed 1,200 persons in pro- 
ducing precision parts for airplanes, 
and now employs 235 people, will con- 
tinue in operation until the merger is 
concluded within the next few weeks. 

President Byron Layman said the new 
owners may continue to operate the 
plant, or sell it outright. 


Bell Produces Dishwashers 
For Chicago Firm 

A contract in excess of $10,000,000 
for the large-scale production of electric 
dishwashers by the Bell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration for the Kitchen Kraft Corpo- 
ration of Chicago is in the final stage of 
negotiation. President Thomas Howard 
of the Chicago concern, revealed in 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Howard described the large sub- 
contracting transaction as “a long-term 
manufacturing proposition with a vast 
volume of dishwashers to be turned. out 
in Buffalo.” 

“Bell is to start immediately with a 
pilot run of 25,000 units for which all 
materials are available." lie added. 


There was no immediate comment 
from Bell officials as to how the huge 
contract will affect its business opera- 


Solar Develops 
Afterburner Unit 

Solar Aircraft Co. has developed an 
afterburner unit for thrust augmenta- 
tion of jet engines, described as ap- 
plicable to jets of all sizes. 

By injecting and burning fuel in the 
tailpipe, the thrust of the engine is 
greatly increased and may add the thrust 
necessary for takeoff and combat oper- 
ation. Despite increased fuel consump- 
tion, the unit is of great value because 
it adds little to the weight. 
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Plan Trans-Pacific Robot Flight 
Without Crew for Automatic C-54 

9,000 roundtrip to England successfully completed bv 
mechanical brain; device seen as aid, not substitute for 
human pilot. 

By ROBERT HOTZ 


A precedent-shattering robot flight 
across the Pacific without a human be- 
ing abroad is in prospect for the "Rob- 
ert E. Lee", USAF automatic C-54 that 
last week returned from a 9,000 mile 
automatic trans-Atlantic roundtrip be- 
tween Wilmington, Ohio and Brize- 
\orton, England. 

Biggest question mark on the pro- 
posed Pacific flight plan is whether top 
Air Force brass will sanction possible 
loss of the automatic equipment in or- 
der to prove beyond all shadow of doubt 
the authenticity and reliability of auto- 
matic flight. Even after the testimony 
on the “hand-off" character of the trans- 
atlantic flight by RAF and civilian ob- 
servers aboard the automatic C-54. some 

► Milestone Flight— The automatic 
trans-Atlantic flight marks a milestone 
along a rocky road that begins with the 
first attempts at instrument flight. Cur- 
rent phase began with creation of the 
automatic flight section in 1945 by Col. 


Ben Kelsey, founder of the Air Force 
All-Weather Flying Center. First model 
of automatic flight equipment was flight 
tested in a B-24 and C-54. Equipment 
in the “Robert E. Ice" is the second 
version— completely handmade by Air 
Force technicians except for standard 
aircraft instruments used as compon- 

The automatic equipment now weighs 
700 lb. Construction has been pur- 
posely heavy to facilitate easy access to 
the "equipment for modification and 
maintenance. Project officers estimate 
that equipment for any automatic se- 
quence could be designed and manufac- 
tured light enough for standard aircraft 
operations. 

This version has been flying since the 
middle of 1946 and has been undergo- 
ing constant modification and improve- 
ment. Inspection of the equipment after 
its return to the All-Weather Flying 
Center at Wilmington last week, indi- 
cated major improvements since this 


writer participated in one of the first 

Wilmington to New York last January. 

Among the new features are: 

• Automatic propeller synchronization, 
o Air position indicator, as developed 
for wartime B-29 use, has been substi- 
tuted for the air mileage counter from 
a German V-l buzz bomb that was 
formerly used to measure the dead reck- 
oning navigation sequence. 

• Constant approach speed is now au- 
tomatically maintained within plus or 
minus two mph. The desired approach 
speed for any given aircraft can be pre- 
set into the control mechanism. 

• Elimination of hunting by autopilot 
on the landing beam during final ap- 
proach. Autopilot is now also keyed to 
the magnetic heading of the localizer 
and when it strays from the on-course 
signal returns to the magnetic heading 
which makes for a gradual correction to 
oncourse rather than violent hunting for 
the on-course signal. 

• Automatic nose wheel steering by 
hooking the nose wheel steering mecha- 
nism to the runway localizer signal. 

• Sequence selector brain automatic 
equipment is divided into three princi- 
pal types: standard aircraft recording 
instruments such as airspeed indicator, 
radio altimeter, automatic radio direc- 
tion finders, etc., which provide infor- 
mation for the master sequence selector: 
the sequence selector, or “automatic 
brain." which translates information re- 
ceived from flight instruments: and 
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Magnesyn*— is Ihe name that is providing more anil more anaweri 
remote indication problems. Rapidly gaining momentum as an essen 
on today's skyliners. Magnesyn remote indicating instruments are r 
available for im|Hirtanl engine functions as well as |iosilion indicati 
Their light weight (averaging M)% weight saving over earlier rent 
indicating systems) and rugged construction (shockmounting is 
necessary in most installations) guarantee simplified installations i 
long service life. Because they have fewer parts, they have added as- 
ance of an extended service life and extra maintenance econo 
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automatic control mechanisms that fly 
the aircraft according to directions re- 
ceived from the sequence selector. 

The accompanying chart of the 
trans-Atlantic flight indicates the se- 
quence breakdown of automatic opera- 
tions. Entire flight was completely 
automatic with the exception of manual 
landings at Stephenville, Newfound- 
land, necessary because ILS is no longer 
used there by the Air Force due to its 
unreliability over water. 

The automatic plane is also equipped 
to use the Sperry Microwave landing 
system which the Air Force prefers to 
ILS because of its superior operational 
reliability. Eventually it will also be 
able to land automatically on the pre- 
cision radar beam of GCA. 

Automatic take-off begins with the 
plane taxied manually to the end of the 
runwav and pointed along the runway's 
magnetic heading. A single button is 
pushed on the main control panel acti- 
vating the master sequence selector. All 
flight data including cruising altitude, 
power settings, magnetic course head- 
ings, radio frequencies of homing sta- 
tions and frequencies of automatic land- 
ing systems at destination are preset on 
the sequence selector. 

► Destination Unknown— As further in- 
surance against "fudging” on the part 
of the standby safety crew, only the 
RAF observer aboard. Wing Com- 
mander R. T. Jeff, was aware of the 
plane's final destination on the trans- 
Atlantic flight. Pilot, Capt. Thomas 
Wells, and navigator, Capt. R. J. Whit- 
ing. were given only the radio frequen- 
cies of the homing stations to be used in 
Britain and magnetic heading of the 
runway at their destination. 

After pushing the activating button 
a pause ensues sufficient to allow a crew 
to leave the plane before take-off begins. 
Flaps are lowered, brakes released and 
throttles pushed forward to take-off 
power automatically on electrical orders 
from the sequence selector. At 50 ft. 
altitude the radio altimeter trips a cir- 
cuit that retracts the gear and reduces 
throttles to climb power. At 1,000 ft. 
flaps come up. Climb power and run- 
way heading are maintained until the 
predetermined cruising altitude is 
reached after which power is reduced 
to cruise and the first navigation se- 
quence begins. 

► Navigation Sequences — Navigation 
sequences involve dead reckoning 
through use of an air position indicator, 
developed for wartime B-29 use, and 
homingon radio or compass locator sta- 
tions. These two sequences can be used 
in any desired combination for any de- 
sired course or range. 

As a preliminary to the trans-At- 
lantic flight the C-54 flew a 2.400 mi. 
triangular course automatically landing 
only at its final destination. Only limit 
to the automatic C-54’s range is the 


trans-Atlantic flight a dead reckoning 
sequence was used until the plane came 
within homing distance of the North 
Atlantic weather ship’s radio. After 
homing on the weather ship another 
dead reckoning sequence was used to 
bring the plane within homing range of 
the BBC broadcast station. From BBC 
homing, navigation switched to another 
homing sequence on the Brize-Norton 
compass locator station. On arrival over 
the Brize-Norton station the 1 80 degree 
flip of the compass needle activated the 
approach sequence. 

The plane automatically orbited the 
compass-locator station in a four mile 
circle; power was reduced to provide a 
constant approach speed and uniform 
role of descent to 2.000 ft. At that 
altitude the radio altimeter switched 
control to the ILS localizer at Brizc- 


Antoinalic Log 

Although the trans-Atlantic 
flight of the “Robert F.. Lee" has 
been its most publicized opera- 
tion it has the following log of 
cross-country automatic opera- 

► —San Antonio to Wilmington. 
1,100 miles, Oct. 10, 1946. 

► —New York to Wilmington, 
550 miles, Jan. 2, 1947. 

► -Long Beach, Calif, to Wil- 
mington, 2,000 mi. June 12. 

► —Wilmington to Presque Isle, 
Me. to Jacksonville, Fla. to Wil- 
mington, 2,900 mi. Sept. 1 1 . 

► —Wilmington to Brize-Norton, 
England and return via Stephen- 
ville, Newfoundland, 9,000 mi. 
Sept. 21. 


Norton airport. Wheels and flaps came 
down and the plane automatically 
bracketed the localizer beam, maintain- 
ing 2,000 ft. until the ILS glide path 
transmissions were received. 

► Glide Path Used— Final descent was 
made along the glide path to a three 
point landing rather than the conven- 
tional mail wheel landings on tricycle 
gear. This is necessary because a micro- 
switch in the nose wheel cuts power 
to idle cut-off, applies brakes and 
brings the plane to a dead stop on the 
runway. 

The sequence selector system is suffi- 
ciently flexible to use almost any 
method of navigational control— radio 
being merely the simplest available now. 
The same automatic navigation could 
be achieved by using the VHF omni- 
range and distance measuring equip- 
ment system; loran when its automatic 


reading models are completed, or auto 
matic celestial navigation. On the 
trans-Atlantic flight it would have been 
possible to eliminate both the dead 
reckoning and weather ship homing se- 
quences by emulating Wily Post on his 
round the world solo flight in picking 
up BBC over Newfoundland and hom- 
ing on it across the Atlantic. 

► Coded Card Data-LoOking to the 

future Col. Kelsey believes it will be 
possible to develop standardized data 
for any given flight that can be fed into 
the master sequence selector on coded 
cards or tape. For commercial opera- 
tions over regular routes this data can 
be fitted into the control system so that 
pressing a button for each stop along 
the route would feed necessary naviga- 
tion data to the sequence selector and 
bring the aircraft over its destination 
automatically. , 

Sponsors of the automatic C-?4 
franklv admit that the long distance 
automatic flights are merely dramatiza- 
tion of the svstem. Their main interest 
is in what components of the system 
can be adapted for standard military 
and commercial use to relieve the pilot 
of his ever-growing manual load. The 
automatic sequences are intended as a 
supplement to the pilot not a substitute 
for him. By relieving pilots of much of 
the manual detail of aircraft operations, 
particularly during critical periods of 
take-off. approach and landing, it is 
hoped to leave him more time to think 
and concentrate on primary decisions 
instead of being bogged down in me- 
chanical details of operation. Most acci- 
dents result from errors in judgment 
rather than mechanical failure. 

► Promising Features-There are several 
features of automatic flight that show 
immediate promise. Automatic power 
svstem substitutes a single button con- 
trol for the four throttles, four mixture 
controls and four propeller controls 
that now required precisely co-ordinated 
manual movements to change power 
settings. Automatic power controls set 
according to the pre-determined opti- 
mums for any given set of engines will 
also result in better engine performance 
than manual operations. The automatic 
C-54 has taken an engine failure on 
take-off. It does not have automatic 
propeller feathering devices. 

Automatic orbiting of compass lo- 
cator stations seems to many, an im- 
provement over the current holding 
procedures in instrument approach 
stacks. Automatic navigational se- 
quences using either HF or VHF ranges 
for domestic operations and loran, radar 
and HF radio for over-seas operations 
are also feasible. All of the automatic 
control devices used in the "Robert E. 
Lee” have the added advantage that 
they “fail safe” since it is possible to 
take over manually instantaneously at 
any phase of automatic flight. 
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New Regulations Required for 
High Altitude Transport Design 

Boeing engineer states requirements should follow 
progress, rather than anticipate or force it. 


In the continuing consideration of the 
necessity to revise existing civil air regu- 
lations pertaining to transport aircraft, 
an additional factor is being stressed by 
engineers responsible for newer, pres- 
surized transports to operate at high 
altitudes. 

This whole problem has been 
summed up by M. F. Vanik, Airworthi- 
ness Requirements Engineer at Boeing 
Aircraft Co., who points out that when 
the basic civil air regulations for trans- 
ports were framed years ago (they have 
been since revised but never completely 
rewritten), aircraft for high altitude op- 
eration were little more than design 

Vanik told the high altitude sympo- 
sium recently sponsored by Boeing that 
rigid regulations would retard develop- 
ment, while on the other hand, sub- 
level rules would promote unsafe con- 

► Development Traced— Tracing the de- 
velopment of the relatively new field of 
high-altitude air transportation, Vanik 
pointed out that until the Boeing 
Model 307 Stratoliner was put into 
operation by TWA in 1940, no estab- 
lished regulations existed for high alti- 
tude plane design. 

Criteria for the design of the craft 
previously was established over a period 
of years, with each step agreed upon by 
a resident representative of the then 
Bureau of Air Commerce. The prime 
consideration, producing an airplane of 
balanced design, required many com- 
promises with other established regnla- 

Vanik points out that prematurely 
established regulations for craft of this 
type would have undoubtedly jeopar- 
dized its success and resulted in a greatly 
inferior plane being produced— with cor- 
responding loss of valuable aviation 
knowledge. This, implies Vanik, leads 
to the conclusion that logical develop- 
ment of regulations requires that they 
follow design progress rather than an- 
ticipate or force it. 

► Performance Requirements — Direct 
effect of high altitude operation con- 
cerns the associated increase in opera- 
tion speeds which begins to approach 
the sonic range. Regulatory limitations 
for design speeds have been developed 
in cooperation with the industry, oper- 
ators, and the CAA, and have been 
properly established on an interim basis 


to cover only speeds below a macli num- 
ber of .65. Use of any higher speeds is 
to be considered upon individual sub- 
stantiation based upon available experi- 
ence and knowledge. 

Requirements have been generalized 
to specify simply that for primary speed 
criteria, Vc (design cruising speed) shall 
he sufficiently greater than Vb (gust de- 
sign speed) to provide for inadvertent 
speed increases, likely to occur as a re- 
sult of severe atmospheric disturbances, 
and that Vd (design dive speed) shall 
be greater than Vc to provide for safe 
recovery from inadvertent upsets occur- 
ring at Vd. Except in special cases, 
this gives essentially complete freedom 
to designers and encourages advance de- 
velopments. 

Other performance considerations of 
high altitude operations include design 
for high rates of descent, balanced 
power plant design, and efficient opera- 
tion of engine turbos which are neces- 
sarily an integral part of high altitude 
planes. 

► Structural Requirements— The effects 
of gusts and maneuvering load condi- 
tions require further research and 
knowledge, but the flexible criteria al- 
ready established appear reasonable. 

Present standards for design factors 
have been generally accepted as a basis 
from which to proceed. Such additional 
strength incorporated above require- 
ments of CAR is included for purposes 
of increased reliability and decreased 
maintenance. Current requirements in- 
clude combining maximum limit flight 
loads with maximum relief valve pres- 
sure loads, and a special check for pres- 
sure alone at 1.33 times maximum re- 
lief salve pressure is required. 

Other important concerns are designs 
for preventing cabin leakage, material 
fatigue, installations for doors and win- 
dows, locks, sealing and venting all 
cabin compartments, seals for cable and 
tubes, conduits, and general structural 
deformations. 

► Equipment Regulations— High alti- 
tude design has opened a complete 
additional series of items for study. 
These include numerous automatic con- 
trols, engine turbos, intercoolers, com- 
bustion heaters, cabin pressurization 
sources, new electrical units, and emer- 
gency equipment. 

Basic consideration for these items 
is that the overall airplane design should 


operate with the highest degree of re- 
liability necessary to avoid creating con- 
ditions hazardous to the plane or its pas- 
sengers. Unless rigidly guarded against. 
Vanik savs, any airplane may be over 
safetied to the point where it is hazard- 
ous to operate or fails to realize its re- 
quired standard of efficiency. 

The goal of aircraft designers is to 
create an airplane with the required 
degree of reliability of its individual 
components which would make unnec- 
essary' the presence of numerous second- 
ary safety or emergency features which 
only serve to complicate the design, in- 
crease operating costs, and add little to 
the safety of the plane. 

Regulations requiring installation of 
such items should be avoided at all costs 
since once adopted, it is practically im- 
possible to have them rescinded for 
many years after they have served their 
original purpose. 

► Flight Operation-Operation of planes 
at high altitudes require an entirely new 
technique. Economical flight paths 
must be carefully planned and executed 
because of the large fuel consumption 
in climbing to altitude and the necessity 
for carrying adequate reserves which are 
normally associated with high altitude 
flight over long ranges. 

It is expected that high altitude op- 
eration will become commonplace be- 
cause of the advantages it has to offer 
in additional speed, lower costs, in- 
creased comfort, and freedom from a 
majority of adverse weather conditions. 
Reliability of design will assume more 
importance than ever before, because 
the industry is in a strong position due 
to its comprehensive knowledge result- 
ing from recent war operations. Regu- 
lations must be kept flexible to allow 
the best possible realization of balanced 
design and efficiency. 

New Technique Devised 
for Combustion Control 

A technique for improved combus- 
tion-control in solid fuel rocket units 
—one of the most important considera- 
tions in the design of this type of jet 
device— has recently been disclosed. 

Burning of typical rocket powder 
specimens (such as nitroglycerine and 
nitrocellulose mixtures) in a metal con- 
tainer fitted with a glass window 
brought new understanding of how 
solid propellants burn. 

As explained at a recent meeting of 
chemical engineers, it was observed that 
near the surface of a burning lump of 
fuel in the container, a relatively cool 
gas was emitted. Beyond this was a re- 
gion of flaming gas evidenced by a halo 
of brilliant light. Increase of pressure 
within the container forced the flaming 
gas back towards the surface of the 
powder, resulting in rapid burning. 
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Wilco Thermometals 

(THUMOSTATIC BIMETALS) 



to Your will! 


AVAILABILITY 


The versatile Wilco Line includes 29 WILCO THERMOMETALS which 
help manufacturing customers meet all conditions of bimetal applica- 
tion ... all applications where response to temperature is required. 

In Wilco's versatile line are Wilco 
Thermometals (Thermostatic Bimetals) 
that "bend" to your will . . . that 
precisely meet your requirements. 

Wilco Thermometals are designed 
for a wide variety of uses including 
. . . Temperature Indication . . . 

Temperature Control . . . Temperature 

Control. 

CHAR ACTERISTICS— Wilco Thermo- 
of maximum resistance from 50° to 


PERFORMANCE— Wilco Thermo- 
metals give precision performance 

Circuit Breakers^Furnace’ Control, 
Flatirons, Safety Pilots, Electric 
Blankets, Carburetors, Cigarette 



j^jjQOTlie H. A. Wilson Company 


105 CHESTNUT ST. • NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY ■ 


vY v\w\ 



SPECIALISTS FOR 33 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THERMOMETAIS • ELECTRICAL CONTACTS • PRECIOUS METAL BIMETALLIC PRODUCTS 
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Who Spends 


And What They Buy 



Aviation Market Hits Two Billion 


Dollar Rate — And Still Is Going Up! 


When Industry Payrolls Are Added to Total, 
Expenditure Exeeeds Three Billion Dollars 


More than two billion dollars will be 
spent for aeronautical equipment- 
planes, engines, facilities, and various 
supplies — by all buyers, Government and 
civilian, in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948. according to an Aviation 
Week analysis of the aviation market. 

This represents an increase of 600 per- 
cent over similar expenditures in 1939, 
the best previous aviation business year 
before foreign war orders. 

Current calendar year manufacturing 
industry revenues will be an estimated 
300 percent better than in 1939, and 
airline revenues will show an increase of 
about 700 percent. 

The estimated expenditure in the 
present fiscal year does not include pay- 


rolls of the manufacturing, transport, 
or fixed-base operations industries. Add- 
ing payrolls, the total would soar above 
three billion dollars. 

The Aviation Week projection is 
based on confirmed statistics for seven 
months for airlines, six months for 
manufacturers and eight months for 
private flying, plus official government 
allocations of current appropriations. 
Expenditures for parts, sub-assemblies, 
etc., of the airframe, engine and pro- 
peller industries are not included in the 
overall total as this money shows up in 
the end selling price of the item and 
thus is reflected in the estimated ex- 
penditures of all buyers. 

As thorough-going an assessment of 


the market in other industries was not 
attempted, but aviation's comparative 
size in industry may be roughly judged 
from gross sales and percentage in- 
creases of a few' of the country's greatest 
manufacturing industries: 



The aviation industry has most often 
been compared to the automobile in- 
dustry, but generally overlooked is the 
fact that aviation manufacturing is 
roughly one-eighth the size of the 
gigantic automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

(See The Aviation Week, page 7 ) 
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Tailor-made Props Fill Odd Needs 


Special requirements keep Sensenich constantly 
producing variations in basic propeller designs. 


By LESLIE J. TRIGG 
Chief Engineer. Sensenich Corp. 

Problems of designing propellers for 
special installations such as the midget 
Goodyear racers, experimental multi- 
blade "quiet” propellers, blades for heli- 
copter tail rotors and propellers for new 
experimental personal planes make un- 
usual demands on an engineering de- 
partment, but are compensated for at 
least partially by interesting variations 
from normal design work. 

For example: a week before the 1947 
National Air Races at Cleveland, the 
writer received a call from a Goodyear 
race entrant who complained that his 
Sensenich propeller did not permit his 
engine to produce its full rpm. rating. 
► Same Propeller Won— Yet. in the 
final heat of the Goodyear. William 
Brennand, using a propeller of identical 
design on an identical engine, won the 
race. Moreover, similar Sensenich pro- 
pellers on Tony LcVicr's two planes, 
piloted by H. R. Salmon and LcVier, 
pulled them to third and fourth places, 
respectively. 

The dissatisfied customer who turned 
in the propeller which Brennand, in 
Steve Wittman’s plane, subsequently 
used to win apparently had overesti- 
mated the speed of his plane. The 
aerodynamic cleanliness of each air- 
plane, plus the extra power which each 
contestant could obtain bv making his 
own powerplant and other refinements 
to gain additional speed, directly af- 
fected the rpm. values achieved. 

While all of the Sensenich propellers 
ultimately used in the Goodyear race 


had the same blade shape, character- 
istics and diameter, their pitches dif- 
fered at the option of the contestant, 
depending largely on values of rpm. 
which they wished to use. varying from 
2,600 to 3,300. 

Generally speaking, the optimum 
takeoff propeller is one of large diameter 
and low pitch, while the optimum 
cruise propeller is of smaller diameter 
and higher pitch. The Goodyear racer 
propellers were our idea of the best 
compromise between takeoff, climb and 
top speed characteristics. 

R A F-6 airfoils were used to favor 
the high angle of attack operation en- 
countered in takeoff, compromising the 
low angle of attack top speed operation. 
The propeller was of slightly larger di- 
ameter than would be considered most 
desirable for top speed, but consider- 
ably smaller than the most advanta- 
geous size for takeoff and climb. 

Generally sneaking, again, the de- 
signer may well ask himself the follow- 
ing questions before selecting a blade 
configuration for a racing plane: 

• What type race is to be run with the 

• Will quick acceleration on takeoff 
and at pylons be of particular benefit? 

• Is all-out speed as important as accel- 
eration? 

• Is size and shape of the conrse such 
that potential all-out speed will be 
achieved? 

• If not, what top speed will be 
achieved, so that the blade pitch may 
be selected to permit the engine to pro- 
duce the desired rpm. value? 

o If all-out speed is the prime consider- 


ation, how severely may takeoff per- 
formance be penalized, still permitting 
the plane to become airborne in an 
allotted distance? 

Flight checks on propellers which in- 
corporate minor variations from the 
optimums shown by analytics should be 
done where possible, with modifications 
made as indicated by these tests. 

► Variable Pitch— The variable pitch 
propeller may somewhat lessen the cri- 
tical nature of the blade design. How- 
ever, its use affords the blade designer 
additional opportunities to provide a 
more desirable installation. The vari- 
able pitch feature permits selection of 
a more favorable blade pitch distribu- 

It is possible that, whereas the rota- 
tional tip speed of a racing propeller 
may not indicate tip compressibility 
losses, the helical tip speeds may be 
critical. Tin's point should be checked 
The effects of blade thickness, airfoil 
sections, angle of attack, etc., upon the 
airfoil eompressability characteristics 
should be analyzed against available 
data. 

The location of the race and probable 
ambient air temperature during the race 
may have some bearing upon the selec- 
tion of a maximum propeller diameter 
and other features of blade design 
which may effect the compressibility 
characteristics of the blade. 

Structural considerations must, of 
course, enter into the final selection of 
a blade design. 

► Power Estimate— The airplane builder 
may aid the propeller designer by pro- 
viding him with as accurate an estimate 
of the airplane's power and air speeds as 
possible, assuming reasonable values of 
propulsive efficiency. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of selection of a 
fixed pitch propeller, since the ultimate 
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Bell helicopter tail rotor with blades of 
Scnseuich. 

value of rpm is dependent upon the 
airspeed, which in turn is dependent to 
a lesser degree upon the power anti 
rpm being produced by the engine. 

Present fabrication and carving tech- 
niques permit great flexibility in design 
for wood propeller blades to meet a 
large variety of aerodynamic blade re- 
quirements. 

Additional advantages are derivable 
from the non-critical vibratory stress 
characteristics of wood, which practi- 
cally eliminate the requirement for ex- 
tensive vibration surveys to cover each 
of the wide variety of applications. In 
many cases, a single installation or lim- 
ited production precludes the use of 
material having less desirable vibration 
characteristics than wood. 

► Rigid Inspection- In order safely to 
take advantage of the desirable proper- 
ties of wood, the propeller manufac- 
turer must exercise rigid inspection con- 
trols, of course, over the quality of the 
material and fabrication techniques. 

Because of the light weight and rela- 
tive freedom from vibratory stress prob- 
lems normally encountered with metal 
blades, variable pitch propellers that in- 
corporate laminated wood blades and a 
metal hub are becoming popular. 

It has been found desirable to run 


propellers of this composite construc- 
tion. Might vibration surveys, although 
desirable, await the development of 
satisfactory vibration measuring equip- 
ment sufficiently compact to be carried 
in small airplanes. 

Culminating approximately I'A years 
of development and flight service test- 
ing, Sensenich has obtained what is 
believed to be CAA approval of the 
first truly cockpit-selective-rpm. con- 
stant speed governor-propeller combina- 
tion for light aircraft. A propeller such 
as tliis provides the advantage of in- 
flight selection of a wide range of cruise 
conditions, plus best engine perfor- 
mance for takeoff. Acceptance of the 
constant speed propeller will tend to 
make the light airplane and engine 
manufacturers more aware of the avail- 
ability of engine take-off ratings. Study 


of optimum cruise performance will in- 
volve selection of various combinations 
of manifold pressure, values of rpm, and 
mixture ratios corresponding to a range 
of altitudes. Such procedure is found 
advantageous with the larger type of 
aircraft. 

A Skyblade propeller, identical except 
for a few minor changes with our stand- 
ard Skyblade two-position propellers, is 
used in combination with a Woodward 
governor, which weighs only 2 lb. 3 oz. 
The constant speed feature gives the 
airplane so equipped three principal ad- 
vantages: 

• Governor permits pilot to obtain 
rated engine power from start of take- 
off, whereas two-position propeller lim- 
its power until speed for best climb is 
reached. 

• There is no danger of severe over- 
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GOOD 

SAMARITAN 

OF THE 


AIRWAYS 




“ANYTIME . . . ANYWHERE’’ 


is the motto of the Air Ambulance service 
operated by Prairie Airways, Inc., from its bases in Omaha 
and Lincoln, Nebraska. Experienced airline pilots, oper- 
ating twin-engine aircraft, provide swift, comfortable 
transportation of the sick or injured — often when minutes 
count most heavily. As a pioneer in this highly specialized 
field. Prairie Airways is helping prove the importance and 
necessity of air transport as a basic phase of the national 
transportation system. 



Continued expansion of the air transport indus- 
try creates many new problems for the designers 
of tomorrow’s aircraft . . . problems which will 
hr solved, in great degree, by the slrength-with- 
out-weight advantages inherent in OSTUC.O 
Seamless Steel Tubing, even now the choice of 
designers of all U.S.-built aircraft. 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 
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speeding of the engine by the novice or 
absent-minded pilot such as occurs 
when a pilot flving a two-position pro- 
peller levels oft with propeller in flat 

• Wide selection of cruise conditions is 
possible with the constant speed pro- 
peller, making it possible to eliminate 
•throttling" or volumetric efficiency 

Based on experiences with the con- 
stant speed propeller gained in the past 
1 8 months, the writer believes that the 
additional knowledge required for effi- 
cient utilization of the constant speed 
propeller, and the added complexity, 
will be found to be worth-while by 
those who use their light planes for 
cross-country travel. Proper education 
of the flying public in this regard will 
be seen to pay dividends in the future 
in improved performance, fuel eco- 
nomy, and utility' of light planes. 

► Three Blade— On the Fulton Air- 
phibian a three blade propeller is used 
to permit use of a smaller diameter and 
to reduce propeller noise. Three and 
four blade propellers have also been 
tested upon the Ercoupc. Luscombc, 
Cessna, Piper Cruiser, Stinson and 
others, with varying results from noise 
reduction and performance standpoints. 

Generally, use of the three or four 
blade propeller results in a reduction of 
external noise, accompanied by a re- 
duction in take-off and climb perform- 
ance, with a slight improvement in 
cruise and top speed performance over 
that of a full size two blade propeller. 

A cooperative program involving 
geared engines and propellers which in- 
corporate as many as eight blades is 
now under way in’ an attempt to estab- 
lish a practical solution to the noise 
problem. 

An extremely light-weight and inex- 
pensive blade construction must be de- 
veloped to accompany the practical use 
of the manv-bladc propeller. Weight 
and poor fatigue characteristics pre- 
clude the use of magnesium alloys. It 
appears that a composite construction 
utilizing a structural core surrounded by 
a filler material and covered by an ade- 
quate protective cover will be the best 
solution. Plastic and fibreglas covering 
and metal plating to provide abrasion 
resistance for blades of composite con- 
struction now are being investigated. 

One experimental metal-plated blade 
is of laminated birch covered with 
nickel electroplate. Blade is first cov- 
ered with a rubber latex primer. An 
electrically conductive carbon material 
is then deposited over the latex coat. 
Blade is then held in an electroplating 
bath. Distribution of plating thickness 
can be controlled to provide a heavy 
leading edge, tapering down to a thin- 
ner trailing edge. Tests proved this 
blade to be exceptionally good for wa- 



Circuit diagram (top) shows simplicity of this automatic feathering system. Opera- 


Automatic Prop Feathering 


Increasing demand for higher 
payloads on twin engine feeder 
liners prompted Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. to develop an 
automatic propeller feathering de- 
vice that assures rapid feathering in 
case of engine failure during takeoff 
or climbout. 

The device as designed by 1.. f. 
Bordelon of Consolidated for the 
Convair-Liner consists of simple 
electrical circuits and pressure oper- 
ated switches interconnected so 
that propeller feathering is initiated 
in the event of power failure. 

A manually operated master 
switch control’s the power to the 
unit so that it may be shut off by 
the pilot when not needed. 

► Green for Stand-By— Turning on 
the master switch readies the sys- 
tem for operation and lights a green 
warning light indicating unit is 
standing-by. Sequence of operation 
follows a set pattern. When throt- 
tle is advanced to or beyond the 75 
percent position a microswitch in 
the throttle linkage closes and arms 
half of the circuit and a pressure 
switch connected to the torque- 
meter system arms the rest of the 
circuit when the brake mean ef- 
fective pressure (BMEP) reaches or 
exceeds 145 lb./sq. in. 

Anv loss of power lowering the 
BMEP below 54 psi. then actuates 


a time delay switch which initiates 
feathering action after 1.5 sec. The 
delay is necessary to avoid feather- 
ing an engine which falters only 
momentarily due to backfire or 
coughing as power is applied. 

► Locks System— When unit feath- 
ers a propeller, it actuates a block- 
ing relay which locks the automatic 
system so that the second engine 
may not lie similarly feathered even 
though complete power failure is 
later experienced. It also puts out 
the green standby light and lights 
a red bulb incorporated in the 
manual feathering control of the 
dead engine, indicating to the pilot 
that propeller is being feathered. 

Essentially this is the same sys- 
tem as that installed in the Martin 
2-0-2 (Aviation Week, July 21) 
except that Martin presets its pres- 
sure control between 20 and 80 psi. 
measured in the oil line of the 
torquemeter, instead of between 54 
and 145 psi. of the BMEP. 

Provision has also been made in 
the Convair system for adaptation 
of unit for control of Curtiss elec- 
tric props by substituting individual 
relays for each propeller and elimi- 
nating the blocking relay used on 
Hamilton Standard Ilydomatic pro- 
pellers. Feathering sequence re- 
mains the same for both types of 
propellers. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Landing Light* for Ercoupes 

Model E Lightstrcams are new sealed- 
beam landing lights specifically designed 
for installation on wing-wheel fairings of 
415 Series Ercoupc planes. Lights are 
incorporated in streamlined units which 
are readily bolted or riveted in place. 
CAA approved, these lOOw. units oper- 



ate on standard 12v. batten', and total 
weight per pair installed, including wir- 
ing and switches, is under 4 lb. Frontal 
area has been minimized to eliminate 
drag, yet without detracting from full 
light efficiency. Made by Aviation 
Accessories Corp., Ft. Worth, Tex.. 
lights are marketed by Ercoupc dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


wall took fire and flames spread after 
burner was removed, panel covered with 
new finish merely formed blisters and 
blaze extinguished itself within 8 to 1 5 
sec. after removal of burner. Primarily 
intended to prevent serious fires by 
curbing small fires before they can 
spread, paint is also stated to rate high 
in utility and beauty. Ready-mixed, it 
is marketed in five pastel tones plus 
white. It is reported to be self-scaling 
and to cover in one coat, drying to fine- 
textured flat-finish. 

Aircraft Anti-Fire Control 

Latest control for anti-fire systems in- 
stalled in aircraft is sequence switch de- 
veloped by Walter Kiddc & Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J. New device automatically 
sets direction valve to permit flow of 
CO„ or other extinguishing agents, to 
hazard area. When guard lever on unit 
is raised, solenoid is activated closing 
electrical circuit to direction valve for 
specific fire area. This lifting of guard 
exposes button which, w'hen pushed, 
releases extinguishing agent. Return of 
guard to original position again opens 
direction valve circuit. Individual 
switches arc used for each area. 

Aircraft Switch Housing 

New type switch housing specially 
designed for aircraft applications fca- 


Plalform Truck for Airport Jobs 

Recommended for airport cargo tot- 
ing, maintenance material handling, or 
for equipping with fire fighting appara- 
tus is platform utilitv truck offered by 
Truck-Man Inc., 1456 W. Canson St.', 
Jackson, Mich. Deck space of 5 ft. x 55 
ft. will take vari-sized loads up to 1.500 
lb. capacity. Able to turn in its own 
length, truck has full high and low speed 
in forward or reverse, and power is by 
Briggs & Stratton 2} lip. gasoline en- 
gine. Specifications: Length overall 1 08 
in., wheelbase 72 in., ground clearance 
51 in., and loading height 16 in. Wheels 
are fitted with size 14 in. x 41 in. 6 ply 
pneumatic industrial tires. 

Fire Resistant Paint 

Offered for wall and structure finish- 
ing at aviation fields and plants is Fire 
Stop, patented fire-resistant paint which 
maker, Plicote, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa- 
terms a further improvement over prod- 
uct originally developed for Navy. In 
comparative test described by company, 
conventionally-painted and Fire Stop- 
treated walls were subjected to blue 
flame of Bunsen burner (5,000 deg. F.) 
for full minute, and whereas ordinary' 


with roller, adjustable through 560 deg. 
and with total arm travel of 90 deg. in 



either direction. Maker is Micro Switch 
of Freeport. 111. Light and compact 
die-cast uluuiiuiiin housing protects en- 
closed switching clement from dust and 


dirt, provides actuating means, conduit 
connection, and convenient mounting. 
Listed as Model LMR, housing encloses 
company's basic switch BZ-R51 (AN- 
5210-1), and it is supplied either with 
or without ground strap. Characteristics: 
Operating force J to If lb., overtravel 
force 2 lb. max., pretravel 10 to 30 deg., 
overtravcl 55 deg. min., movement dif- 
ferential 5 deg. max (9/64 in.), and net 
weight (without basic switch) 0.43 lb. 


Information Tips 
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of ...standard AN BOLTS 

NUTS • SCREWS • FITTINGS 

Rivets • Pins • Pulleys • Cable 
^ Accessories • Washers • Spacers • 
Bearings • Hose • Hose Clamps 
( • DZUS Fasteners 

IN A COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES , 

All doubly-inspected to AN specifications. 1 
If you don't see it here, ask for it! Your yj 

day we receive it... whether 




Truck, as you specify. Special Jet Products 
or machined parts are a specialty with us. 


i Send for New Slock List 


1 STOCK USTj 


Wire or 
Write • 


1300 East Palmer Avenue, Compton, Califot 


"AN'AIRCRAFT HARDWARE 

t ...by the Carton. ..or the Carload 


G E Units Formed 
During Revision 

General Electric Co., in order to ex- 
pand its organization and facilities to 
meet postwar needs for reconversion 
and increased electrification of Ameri- 
can industry, has created integrated op- 
erating units along broad product lines 
and is assigning authority and complete 
responsibility to management closest to 

11. D. Kelsey, managing engineer of 
the Aircraft Gas Turbine Engineering 
Division at the River Works has been 
named manager of the new Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Divisions; and Nicholas M. 
DuChemin, manager of the G-E West 
Lynn Works, is named manager of the 
new Meter and Instrument Divisions. 

A. F. Dickerson, manager of the 
Apparatus Department’s Lighting Sales 
Division, becomes manager of the new 
Lighting and Rectifier Divisions. Other 
new units of the Apparatus Department 
and the names of the managers ap- 
pointed: 
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AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH PLANE 


the four-blade Scnsenich propeller used on the Aeronai 
appearance of the prop. Two of the three key men i 
Left to right: Prof. Lynn Bollinger. Harvard Univeisit 
., and Prof. Otto Koppen, Massachusetts Institute a 


lutical Research Foundation's quiet Stinson plane shows the 
in the research team are discussing test flights with the pile 
tv Business School; Pilot Charles H. Scott of Wiggins Airwi 
jf Technology. (Small-Wiggins Airways Photos) 
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Plane Noise Reduction Progress 
Achieved in Research Project 

Experimental rig of Sensenich propeller on Stinson 
Voyager demonstrated for Aviation Week Editors. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Substantial reduction in airplane 
noise nuisance already achieved by 
Aeronautical Research Foundation, Inc., 
Boston, in preliminary states of a con- 
tinuing NACA-financed technical pro- 
gram, offers new eventual encourage- 
ment for the faltering personal plane 
market. 

Last week Robert Wood, editor of 
Aviation Week, and the writer, wit- 
nessed a flight demonstration of a four- 
blade fixed-pitch Sensenich propeller, 
turned slowly by a Franklin engine with 
reduction gear, mounted in an other- 
wise conventional Stinson Voyager. 

At that time the plane was not 
equipped with any of several special 
muffling devices which are to be tried 
with it, and used only the conventional 
muffler heat-exchanger units which arc 
standard with the airplane. 

► Noise Level Reduced— Total noise 
level from the experimental plane was 
very appreciably reduced from the noise 
level of a conventional Stinson Voyager, 
which was flown in comparison. Flights 
were made at Wiggins Airways Base at 
Norwood. Mass., with Joseph Garside. 
Wiggins president, piloting the standard 


plane, and Charles Scott, Wiggins vice 
president, piloting the experimental 
plane. Except for noise level, there was 
little performance variation between the 

The flights are first steps in a con- 
tinuing noise-studv program of Aero- 
nautical Research ‘Foundation, a non- 
profit group, whose key members are 
two engineers and an aviation econ- 
omist, Profs. Otto Koppen and Fay Tay- 
lor. of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Prof. Lynn Bollinger, Har- 
vard University Business School, who is 
executive director of the organization. 
► Further Experiments— As soon as noise 
meter readings have been taken with the 
plane in its present state, further experi- 
ments will include: 

• Testing the plane with two pairs of 
special mufflers provided by the Maxim 
Silencer Company. Hartford, Conn, 
used with the fixed pitch four-blade pro- 
peller, and geared engine. 

• Testing combinations of the silencers, 
with various propeller blade combina- 
tions, using two hubs, and employing 
two. three, four, five, six and eight 
blades. 


• Performing similar tests with the 
plane using an ejector-cooling-muffler 
device developed by Prof. Koppen. 

Once the development leaders are 
satisfied that they have an airplane 
whose noise is not offensive the program 
will move from the Wiggins base, to an 
experimental airpark in Boston, for a 
stiff "final examination." If it can be 
operated in this area without attracting 
unfavorable attention from nearby resi- 
dential areas with its noise the project 
will be considered successfully com- 
pleted. 

► Geared Engine-Geared engine used 
in the experiments is Franklin model 
No. 6AG4-1S0B'. which was "dis- 
covered” bv the Aeronautical Research 
scientists at the aircooled motors plant 
at Syracuse, where it had been prepared 
for a geared engine test project in a Bel- 
lanca Crusair Sr. which was later aban- 
doned. It has been donated to the 
research program by the company. Re- 
duction factor of the gear is M632, and 
the geared engine weighs 44 lb more 
than the conventional Franklin 150 hp. 
engine which it replaced. The geared 
engine is essentially similar to the 
Franklin helicopter engine which de- 
velops 180 hp. at 3.000 rpm. 

However the increased weight is 
compensated for. by increased propel- 
ler efficiency made possible at the slower 
propeller rpm. For example, at full 
takeoff power the propeller is only turn- 
ing over at 1,450 rpm. and for cruising, 
it slows down to 1.200 rpm.. although 
the airplane maintain- a 125 mph. 
cruising speed indicated, equivalent to 
its normal performance with conven- 
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tional engine and propeller. At the full 
helicopter engine rpm. of 3,000, the 
propeller would only be turning at 
1,850 rpm. 

► Skyfarer Designer— Prof. Koppen, well 
known as the designer of the two-con- 
trol hvo-place pre-war Skyfarer, and the 
earlier one-place experimental Ford 
plane, points out that the noise reduc- 
tion made possible by use of the four- 
blade propeller, now requires additional 
muffling of the engine, which was not 
required on the conventional airplane, 
propeller noise of the conventional air- 
plane drowned out exhaust noise below 
a certain intensity. But some of this 
exhaust noise is now apparent, with the 
quieter propeller. 

Tire Maxim Company, although it has 
been making silencers for firearms for 
many years, has dismissed previous re- 
quests to develop airplane engine muf- 
flers by pointing out that they were of 
no value without a quiet propeller. One 
of the new Maxim experimental si- 
lencers is reported to be so effective that 
engine noise will be virtually eliminated. 
This will be valuable in the tests of vari- 
ous propellers, but is not regarded as a 
practical muffler for commercial per- 
sonal aircraft, because of its weight (24 
lb. per unit of 48 lb. for the pair). How- 
ever the other pair of silencers, weighs 
1 5 lb. each. It is thought possible that 
all the exhaust noises may be ducted 
into one silencer unit, which will effec- 
tively subdue them to an acceptable 
level, without a serious weight penalty. 

Prof. Koppen's ejector cooling device 
which performs the dual purpose of cool- 
ing the engine, and dissipating the 
sound waves, uses a "straight-through” 
tube, which is able to use a “muff” of 
fiberglns, because of the low tempera- 
ture of the exhaust air due to the cool- 
ing effect. The Maxim devices use a 
“muff" of stainless steel combined with 
a pattern of baffles and holes through 
which the noise is dampened. 

► Commercial Model-Unlike the pio- 
neering NACA ultra quiet airplane so 
effectively demonstrated last spring at 
Langley Field. Va.. the Aeronautical 
Research plane appears entirely accept- 
able commercially as it stands. Its four- 
blade propeller is not sufficiently unlike 
conventional two-bladers to make any 
great difference in appearance, and 
would pass unnoticed except for careful 
inspection. But is the same diameter, 
and has approximately double the blade 
area, making it possible to translate 
horsepower into thrust pounds, at much 
lower propeller rpm. The muffler units 
although not yet installed, are not of 
such size as to be conspicuous. 

In addition to the quietness and quick 
takeoff and good climb characteristics 
noted in the flight tests so far, pilot 
Scott reports an appreciable "braking” 
effect of the four-blader when in landing 
approach glide, because of the addi- 


tional drag which its slow-turning discs 
presents. A short demonstration flight 
exhibited the characteristics as noted to 
the writer, and Prof. Bollinger after- 
wards made a very short landing without 
flaps, as further indication of the "brak- 
ing” characteristic. 

► NACA Financed— While the 545,000 
NACA project on which the research 
team is now engaged, is devoted solely 
to airplane noise reduction, the group is 
already planning for other research proj- 
ects, which are all aimed at the single 
goal of making the personal airplane a 
more useful, salable article for an 
eventual mass market. 

Cooperation by manufacturers in the 
project, has made possible advances, 
which would not have been possible in 
a commercial research project with an 
equivalent investment. 

Besides the donation of the geared 
engine and the silencers, the non-profit 
foundation has received the Sensenich 
propeller on a basis of labor and mate- 
rials used, without engineering costs, 
and will get the other experimental pro- 
pellers on a similar basis. Garside is pro- 
viding the use of the Wiggins Airways 
shop and hangar storage, and is supply- 
ing mechanics labor and materials on a 
cost basis. And the airplane has been 
donated to the foundation for the ex- 
periments bv Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. and the Institute’s aero- 
nautical technical facilities are available 
for studies if needed. 

Plane Repair Service 
Offered by Grumman 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, L. I., has instituted a 
commercial aircraft maintenance plan 
for corporation and privately owned 
twin engine and high power single en- 
gine airplanes. 

According to William L. Sutton, or- 
ganizer and director of the program, the 
entire facilities of the Grumman organi- 
zation are at the disposal of the new sec- 
tion, enabling performance of high 
standard maintenance and repair work 
of all types. 

Since this service is offered primarily 
as an accommodation to private owners, 
no major crash-damage repairs are un- 
dertaken because of a lack of replace- 
ment parts and sufficient space to carry 
out such tasks. Replacement parts will 
be fabricated on request but the cost of 
such items is considered prohibitive in 

► Three Plans— Three classifications of 
maintenance have been considered. 
First is a comprehensive service in 
which Grumman takes complete Charge 
of all work, including inspection of en- 
gines and hull, company reserving the 
right to ground any plane which its en- 
gineers consider unairworthy; second, a 


modification of the former agreement 
under which the Corporation does rou- 
tine servicing and overhaul, with the 
plane captain acting as inspector (Grum- 
man employes are the only mechanics 
permitted to do repair work on their 
field) if owners request this arrange- 
ment; third, a service for owners wno 
desire fuel and oil facilities and routine 
periodic checks on their planes which 
are normally hangared in other loca- 
tions. 

To facilitate the use of the airport by 
private pilots, the Corporation has ar- 
ranged for its full time operation, with 
the control tower manned from 7 a.m. 
to midnight. 

Lightplanes are not encouraged to 
use the Grumman field, due to the dis- 
tinct traffic problem they produce when 
faster aircraft are in the approach pat- 
tern. Only 91 octane gas is available and 
is considered unsuitable for low power 
engine, and the Corporation is short 
of personnel to handle the quantity 
of business which would result from an 
influx of small craft. 

► Types Vary— This new service is not 
restricted to any particular make of air- 
craft, and covers maintenance on such 
planes as Air Transport Association’s 
DC-3; Time, Inc’s. Lodestar; News Syn- 
dicate’s Waco and Mallard; W. Averell 
Harriman's Beechcraft; Gar Wood In- 
dustries’ B-23; and Vincent Astor’s Mal- 
lard. 

Grumman Field is unusually clean, 
has clear approaches and good runways. 
Longest one. 5,000 ft. (hard surface), is 
supplemented by two shorter paved 
strips. Lights are' available for night op- 
erations. Planes are handled carefully 
by ground crews, and the hangars are 
kept clean and free from any type of 



HOURS PER PLANE 


Chart gives graphic summary of hours of 
utilization reported in answers to question- 
naires sent 17,500 plane owners by CAA. 
(Aviation Week, Oct. 20) Airline planes are 
excluded. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Ryan Will Launch 
New Navion Program 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. will launch 
its Navion sales program with new eye- 
appeal and cabin comfort featuring a 
“194S model” that will peg a far-reach- 
ing advertising and sales promotion 
campaign. 

Outstanding change, noted in first of 
’4S series just NC’d and delivered to 
Leslie H. Bowman, Texas distributor, 
is Ryan's adoption of a complete auto- 
mobile-type finish— dark wine in plane 
assigned to Bowman. North American 
delivered Navions with natural alumi- 

Ryan is withholding details of ’4S 
model “new features,” to time pub- 
licity with advertising. It is easy to an- 
ticipate that they will include correc- 
tions of problems encountered by some 
owners of planes produced during North 
American’s ownership . . . cabin venti- 
lation, soundproofing, and some engine 
and accessory discrepancies. 

Already Ryan has set up at San Diego 
a Navion assembly line, now filled with 
planes assembled from the parts in- 
ventory acquired from North American, 
and jigs soon will be ready to begin 
complete manufacture of the newly ac- 
quired craft. 

Reorganization of the Navion dis- 
tributor organization originally set up 
by North American now is under way, 
and Ryan announces that six distribu- 
tors have been appointed to date to 
serve primary market areas in major 
sections of the country. 

These are: 

Mallard Air Service. Teterboro Air 
Terminal, N. J., (Robert Hewitt) for 
metropolitan New York area; General 
Aeronautics, Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex. (L. 
H. Bowman) for Texas; Howard Avia- 
tion, Inc., Peoria, 111. (Rex G. Howard) 
Chicago and adjacent areas of Illinois, 
Indiana. Wisconsin, and eastern Iowa; 
St. Louis Flying Service (Winston W. 
Kratz) southern Illinois, western Mis- 
souri. southwestern Indiana, and west- 
ern Kentucky; Van’s Air Service. St. 
Cloud, Minn. (B. G. Vandro) Minne- 
sota. N. and S. Dakota, northern Wis- 
consin; Palo Alto Airport. Inc.. Palo 
Alto. Cal. (Harry S. White) California 
north of Bakersfield and San Luis 
Obispo, and western Nevada: Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. (regional factory repre- 
sentative) southern California and Ari- 


Packets Unavailable 

Office of Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner reports that surplus Fairchild 
aircraft mentioned in the Paris Letter 
of Aviation Week, Oct. 20, as being 
available near Algiers were model UC- 
61 s, instead of Packets. 


REGULATIONS FOR AIRCRAFT NOISE-CAA Administrator T. P. 
Wright told the President’s Air Policy Commission last week that nuisance of 
noise enaminating from aircraft was causing law suits against existing airports and 
was hindering placement of new airports at the “very places where they would be 
most suitable.” 

Most advocates of noise reduction for airplanes including Administrator Wright, 
heretofore have based their argument on the common-sense viewpoint that 
quieter airplanes would be more acceptable and generate a greater mass market 
(see lead story Sales & Service section). It is apparent that there is a growing trend 
in government thinking to speed the process, if necessary, by regulative action. 
Admittedly few of the personal aircraft manufacturers, presently are in a position 
to spend considerable sums for noise reduction research. But it is very' probable 
that this will not be necessary, if the Aeronautical Research projects at Boston 
fulfill their early promise. NACA basic research has already pointed the way. 
Aeronautical Research is now building on that basic research and supplementing 
it to develop a customer-pleasing quiet plane, with efficient performance. It 
should be a simpler matter for the various manufacturers voluntarily to adopt 
Aeronautical Research’s work to their own planes, than eventually to be forced into 
noise reduction by government regulation. 

SKYWAY 1 PROGRESS REPORT-As was anticipated, most of the airmark- 
ing that is going in on the proposed Skyway No. 1 for private flyers from Los 
Angeles to Washington, is being done in the states which have active state aero- 
nautics directors with their state air marking programs. Local community enter- 
prise is contributing a relatively small effort to marking the route. With most of 
the $100,000 in federal matching money for aimiarking already allocated on a 
nationwide grid pattern before the route was started, the federal funds will not 
contribute heavily to the route markers. CAA legal advisors have pointed out that 
their airmarking funds may be used for the standard ainnarkers only, and that the 
winged Skvwav 1 markers must be financed locally or by states, since the federal 
funds were authorized on a nation-wide basis and not for concentration along any 
particular routes. Sample reports of airmarking progress along the route: Oklahoma 
expects to have 150 markers completed by Nov. 15; Ohio has already installed 38 
signs with 20 more scheduled for completion by mid-November; Arizona, a stand- 
out for community enterprise, sees completion of its drive to airmark every town 
of over 100 “in sight”; Alabama is awarding first contract for 18 signs this 
month, and the remainder of Skyway 1 marking will follow: South Carolina 
reported installation of 13 signs, as of Sept. 20. CAA officials urge that the standard 
ainnarkcr. with latitude and longitude, name of comnmnitv and arrow indicating 
airport, should be used wherever possible, and encourage addition of the Skyway 1 
marker to the other data wherever this is possible, along the route. 

VETERAN SALESMAN’S ANALYSIS-Beckw ith Havens, assistant to William 
Blees. Convair vice president, sales, started selling airplanes back in 1910 for Glenn 
Curtiss, and has been through two postwar aircraft booms. With this background, 
his analysis of the current personal plane market slump and factors leading up to 
it. given at a recent New York Aviation Trades Association meeting at Albany, 
offers an interesting, realistic viewpoint. Havens hits the starry-eyed attitude of 
manufacturers and dealers with production and sales plans “actually based on 
those misleading surveys by Saturday Evening Post and Colliers.” If all production 
plans had been carried out. production would be at the rate of 75,000 to 80.000 
planes a year. He points to the evils of too small territories and too low dealer 
margins, recommending not less than 30 percent margin and a good-sized territory. 
Best customer of the aviation industry, is the dealer, operator and flying school. 

MORE HAVENS' OPINIONS-IIavcns considers that the thousands of indi- 
viduals trained immediately before, during and after World War II, will constitute 
a good market potential which wall begin to be felt within the next year or two. He 
calls for a revised marketing setup, divorcing aircraft sales from other phases of 
operation, and with larger territories and larger markups for the salesmen, to take 
care of trade-ins. For every new aircraft sold, it is foreseeable that the salesman will 
have to make three aircraft sales. He calls for major improvement in ground 
handling characteristics of personal airplanes, including tricycle gear and hand 
steering, foot-operated brakes, efficient flaps, conveniently arranged controls, and 
instruments, standardized cockpits, etc. Today's planes are easy to fly, but put 
too much emphasis on high cruising speed and too little on comfort and easy 
handling. Havens believes. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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IATA’s New President 
Wants Less Red Tape 

PETROPOLIS. Brazil— A sharp at- 
tack on restrictions imposed on air travel 
and commerce by governmental red 
tape was made by Dr. J. Bento Ribeiro 
Dantas, new president of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, 

Much of his remarks was aimed at 
Brazil, which he said in a press confer- 
ence has "not encouraged the tourist. 
Thousands of people who have thought 
of Brazil for their vacations have 
changed their minds because of red 

Estimating the country’s annual 
tourist potential at 50,000 a year, Ri- 
beiro Dantas said the average American 
tourist spends nearly $1,000 in Brazil. 

► Examples Given— As an example of 
the effect of restrictions, he cited the 
trip from Montreal to Rio of 19 mem- 
bers of the IATA secretariat, who had 
to obtain a total of 299 documents, 
bearing 606 seals and rubber stamps and 
900 signatures. These formalities, he 
said, cost $571 and 269 working hours. 

One airline alone, he added, spends 
about $11,000 a year to supply 29,962 
documents for weekly flights from 
Stockholm to Rio and “this money 
must come from the fares the airline 

In Brazil, a Government committee 
has begun work to streamline customs 
and immigration procedures on the 
basis of recommendations by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, to 
which Brazil belongs. 

► Travel Plan Approved-IATA’s traf- 
fic conferences finished two weeks’ 
meetings with approval of a universal 
air travel credit plan, enabling passen- 
gers to use one credit card for passage 
in most countries. The scheme be- 
comes effective when details have been 
settled between IATA and the Air 
Transport Association of America. 

Fitted into operations of the IATA 
clearing house, the plan involves issu- 
ance of four types of credit cards: 1) 
issued in and limited to use within the 
sterling clearing zone, 2) issued in that 
zone and available for use anywhere, 3) 
issued in the dollar zone and available 
for use anywhere and 4) issued in and 
restricted to North America. 

Dollar clearing zone countries are 
those of North and South America, 
China, the Philippines and others whose 
currencies are attached to the dollar. All 
other countries are considered in the 


sterling zone. When travel cards involve 
expenditure of blocked currencies, they 
first must be approved by the national 
exchange board concerned. 

Steps Taken to Solve 
Milan Airport Problems 

MILAN, Italy— Difficulty of enlarging 
Forlanini Airport in western Milan, for 
improvement of which a metal landing 
stage has been ordered, has led authori- 
ties of this province to start reorganiza- 
tion of Linate Airport to handle Euro- 
pean civil air services. A new field is to 
be built at Turbigo (Novara), about an 
hour from Milan, for transcontinental 

Announcement of this decision re- 
portedly has attracted the attention of 
the Dutch KLM and the Swedish ABA, 
whose representatives were due in 
Milan to negotiate landing concessions 
at the new Turbigo Airport for their 
Holland-Far East. Holland-Africa, and 
Swcden-Africa services. ABA is reported 
to have started negotiations with the 
Societe Italiana Ernesto Breda for pur- 
chase of twelve four propeller planes, 
construction of which had just begun 
in Italy during the war. 

Argentine Air Taxi 

BUENOS AIRES— The first air taxi 
sendee in Argentina has been organized 
and placed in operation from a landing 
strip in the heart of this city along the 
water front. The company will take any 
charter work that can be handled by 


its five planes at rates computed per 
job, primarily on distance. 

Equipment includes two four-passen- 
ger Fairchilds, two four-passenger Stin- 
sons, and a twin-engined Miles Gemini 
for ambulance purposes. The company 
— Impressa Taxis Aeros a Argtinos So- 
ciedad Anonima— plans to acquire five 
more planes. Three will be single- 
engined four passenger ships and two 
twin-engined ships for cargo and ambu- 
lance use. 

Pakistan, India, Seek 
New Air Agreement 

KARACHI. Pakistan-The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has notified the In- 
dian Government that it wants to open 
negotiations for a temporary air agree- 
ment pending drafting of a permanent 

Meanwhile. Orient Airways Ltd., 
Pakistan’s one and only company, has 
commenced service with DC-3s over 
three routes— one of them linking the 
new Dominion's western and eastern 
segments. The three routes: 

Ka rach i-Delh i-Dacca-Calcu tta, thrice 
weekly. Dacca is the capital of Eastern 
Pakistan. Delhi and Calcutta are in the 
Indian Dominion. 

Karachi-Lahore-Rawalpindi-Peshawar, 
twice weekly. 

Karachi-Quetta-Lahore. thrice weekly. 

Orient will carry all inland airmail 
originating in Pakistan over these routes 
exclusively, thus taking this revenue 
item from Indian National Airways 
which serves the same routes generally. 
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Frederick R. Brewster (second from left). World News London correspondent, chats with 
F. W. ("Eric”) Meredith, designer of the new British all-electric automatic pilot, at its first 
demonstration. Left is Sir Alan Smith, chairman of J. S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd., and 
right, Ralph Smith, who recently succeeded his father as managing director. 

London Letter: 


British Building More Accessories 


New items point to less de- 
pendence on Ameriean-niade 
equipment. 

British aviation is making good prog- 
ress in freeing itself from dependence 
on American-built accessory equipment. 

Three items at least among new acces- 
sories shown at the recent SBAC exhi- 
bition at Radlett (Aviation Week, 
Oct. 6) fill gaps in British production, 
and eventually will replace American 
equipment upon which the British 
hitherto have had to rely. 

These include the new Smith Elec- 
tric Pilot and two new automatic direc- 
tion-finders developed by General Elec- 
tric Co. (England) Ltd. and Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 

The Smith ail-electric pilot, work- 
ing on the rate/rate principle instead 
of the conventional displacement basis, 
is believed to be a step ahead of even 
the Sperry A-12 electric pilot. The new 
British design has been used success- 
fully in the latter stages of tests of auto- 
matic landing equipment at the Minis- 
try of Supply's Blind Landing Experi- 
mental Unit. While the first 150 test- 
landings attempted at BLE. made use 
of earlier designs of pneumatic- or hy- 
draulic-control pilots, the last 50 have 
been made with the new Smith elec- 
tric unit. 

This new automatic pilot was origi- 
nally developed for the R.A.F. by 
Smith’s Aircraft Instruments Ltd., anil 


was designed by F. W. (“Eric”) Mere- 
dith, probably England’s outstanding 
authority in this field. Now, after more 
than 1,800 hours of test-flights, 50 have 
been ordered by the Air Ministry, and 
the unit is also to be made available for 
civil transport use. Already 25 have been 
ordered for BOAC and will go into its 
new Hermes IV transports; the unit will 
also be installed in the second prototype 
of the Brabazon I and in the SARO 45 
flying-boats. 

Marconi’s new a.d.f. is the more com- 
pact and finished-looking model, with a 
spherical loop only 6 in. in diameter, 
and weighing only 35 lb. including the 
loop assembly. G.E.C.’s version, made 
by Salford Electrical Instruments di- 
vision, was perfected for the R.A.F. and 
makes use of a new loop-shape: a flat- 
tened packet about the size of a 
medium-length novel, which can be ac- 
commodated in a shallow blister or in a 
flattened torpedo-housing much more 
compact than present-day conventional 

New equipment shown at Radiolym- 
pia at London, fifteenth British radio 
exposition, included two lightweight 
compact single channel, crystal con- 
trolled VHF transreceivers, both } watt 
output, by Murphy Radio and G.F..C. 
Four channel and twelve channel VHF 
tropicalized transreceivers with minia- 
ture crystals and BS standard telephones 
also were on display. 

It may be some comfort to the de- 


partmental heads in CAA, U. S. Navy, 
USAF and elsewhere to learn that the 
guiding hands behind the British Gov- 
ernment’s aviation research activities 
were themselves accused rather strongly 
recently of being bad publicity men. 
The occasion was a conference of avia- 
tion correspondents, called by the Min- 
istry of Supply three days' after the 
USAF’s automatically-controlled C-54 
flew the Atlantic "hands off,” at which 
the Government merely had intended 
to point out that the British themselves 
were well along in experiments with 
automatic flight. 

But it seemed impossible for the sev- 
eral experts from the Ministry of Sup- 
ply's Blind Landing Experimental Unit, 
from the R.A.F. at Farnborough, and 
the Directorate of Instrument Research 
and Development, to get this point 
across and to place the American 
achievement in its proper perspective. 

As a result, the conference failed to 
attain its one objective: to refresh the 

E ublic’s memory that the British had 
een working on automatic flight since 
1918, and as long ago as 1933 had 
equipped a plane that could take off, fly, 
and land, without a pilot. This was the 
"Queen Bee.” hundreds of which were 
produced and flown. 

Almost lost in the shuffle, therefore, 
were all the bits of information care- 
fully prepared by these experts— that of 
the four stages of automatic flight, the 
British considered the landing the most 
important and therefore had concen- 
trated on that stage; that they had al- 
ready brought over 200 experimental 
flights down automatically by instru- 
ments (SCS 51 linked to an automatic 
pilot), usually to a point a few feet 
above the touch-down spot, with better 
than 90 percent dependability; and that 
so far they had only succeeded in level- 
ing off the plane bv about 80 percent, 
which brought it down onto the runway 
at the rate of about 10 ft. per second. 
Admittedly, said the experts, this was 
permissible for military planes but a bit 
rough on passengers and undercarriages 
of civil transports. 

However the Tudor I controversy re- 
solves itself after the public inquiry now 
being conducted, the experience only 
points up anew the difficulties inherent 
in any such indirect relationship as 
exists in England between the aircraft 
manufacturer and the airline operator. 
What occurred over here in this case 
can be compared to what might happen 
in America if TWA. for example, was 
not allowed to deal directly with Lock- 
heed, from the beginning and continu- 
ously, in agreeing on the specifications 
for an order of Constellations, but had 
to accept decisions on some of these de- 
tails made, for example, bv CAA. 

-Frederick R. Brewster 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Pilot Fiddling With Gust Lock 
Sends DC-4 Into Outside Loop 

Co-pilot rolls American Airlines plane out at 300 to 
400 ft. after violent maneuver; new Eastern crash 
verdict. 

By ROBERT HOTZ 


A check pilot’s curiosity on the effect 
of engaging the gust lock while in 
flight was responsible for the violent 
maneuvers of an American Airlines 
DC-4 over Mount Riley, Texas, on Oct. 
8, according to an official Civil Aero- 
nautics Board statement. 

Capt. C. R. Sisto, the check pilot 
and a veteran of eight years airline fly- 
ing, resigned from American Airlines 
after the incident. 

► Three Pilots— American’s flight 311, 
enroute from Dallas to Phoenix, was 
west of El Paso over Mt. Riley at 8,000 
ft. when the maneuvers began. Three 
pilots were in the cockpit: Capt. Sisto 
who was in command of the plane and 
sat in the jump seat between pilot and 
co-pilot; Capt. John Beck, in the pilot’s 
seat; and Capt. Melvin Logan in the 
right hand seat acting as co-pilot. Beck 
was aboard for familiarization with the 
plane and its equipment and was actu- 
ally flying the plane when the maneu- 
vers began. 

Sisto decided to engage the gust lock 
to determine what effect it would have 
on the controls and attitude of the 
plane in level flight. Failure to disen- 
gage the gust lock prior to take-off was 
recently cited by CAB as the probable 
cause of a United Air Lines DC-4 crash 
off the end of a runway at La Guardia 
Field. Sisto engaged the gust lock with- 
out informing the other two pilots. 
The plane began to climb. A loaded 
DC-4 is normally tail-heavy and with 
controls locked in neutral would climb. 
A similar effect is obtained when pas- 
sengers walk to the toilet facilities in 
the tail. 

► Closed Trim Tab-As the DC-4 
climbed. Beck applied normal action 
to counteract the climb by rolling the 
trim tab to a nose-down position. The 
trim tab control is on the control pedes- 
tal which was directly in front of Sisto. 
Beck applied more nose-down trim 
without any noticeable effect on the 
plane's climb until the trim tab reached 
a critical nose-down position. 

Beck asked Sisto if the automatic 
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pilot was on. Sisto replied that it was 
not. Beck then thought of the possi- 
bility of the gust lock being engaged 
and reached for the trim tab to return 
it to normal. Before he reached the 
trim tab control wheel, Sisto released 
the gust lock, still without any warning 
to the other two pilots. With the 
gust loci- released and virtually full 
nose-dowu trim, the plane pitched vio- 
lently forward. 

► Belts Unfastened— Neither Beck nor 
Sisto had his safety belt fastened. Both 
were thrown to the top of the cockpit. 
During this confusion feathering but- 
tons for No. 1, 2 and 4 engines were 
hit and the propellors feathered. 

The plane did half of an outside loop 
and was rolled out to the left from an 
inverted position by Logan, who was 
held in his seat by the safety belt. 
Logan’s recovery was’ made at from 300 
to 400 ft. above the ground. Logan 
flew the plane back to El Paso. 

CAB reported the aircraft received 
minor damage to de-icer boots and in- 
ternally from passengers striking the 
cabin lining. The plane was returned 
to American Airlines five days after the 
maneuvers. 

“Since the investigation was com- 
plete in every detail and all pertinent 
facts are known which definitely estab- 
lish the probable cause of the accident, 
it is felt that a public hearing would 
serve no useful purpose.” CAB con- 
cluded. 

► Eastern Report— Observers pointed 
out the similarity between the maneu- 
vers of the American plane and those 
of the Eastern Air Lines DC-4 that 
crashed at Bainbridge. Md„ last May 
30 killing all >3 persons aboard. The 
Fastem plane struck the ground on its 
back at an angle of 30 degrees after 
an abrupt dive. There was no indica- 
tion of any relation between the causes 
of the two dives. However. CAB indi- 
cated it will re-open public hearings 
on the Eastern crash on the basis of 
"new evidence.” 

Meanwhile, Senator Owen Brewster 


(R. Me.), chairman of the aviation 
subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, re- 
leased a report by the committee's in- 
vestigator, Carl Dolan, charging that 
faulty maintenance and inspection were 
involved in the accident. 

► Complaints Cited— Dolan’s report 
cited the airplane log as indicating 
more than usual complaints by pilots 
on the craft’s performance, including 
buffeting and excessive vibration. Rec- 
ords showed that many repairs to the 
plane were of a temporary nature. 
Dolan said. He added that the quality 
of both inspection and maintenance 
were "questionable.” 

Dolan pointed out that CAA had 
failed to take action on an Army Air 
Forces mandatory order increasing the 
size of elevator hinge bolts until after 
the Eastern crash. The AAF order was 
issued 11 months before the crash. 

"It was also found that four bolts 
of the center hinge rudder tab attached 
to bracket no. 2 were too short to ex- 
tend into the plastic stop nut portion 
which acts as a lock washer. While this 
condition did not contribute to the acci- 
dent it indicates a degree of laxity in 
the method of maintenance by the 
manufacturer, the conversion contrac- 
tor, company inspector or the CAA in- 
spector, all of whom failed to detect this 

Dolan recommended that airline in- 
spectors have absolute authority to 
ground planes suspected of not being 
airworthy and urged compilation of 
fatigue limit charts to judge the safety 
limits of any part where crystalization, 
corrosion or deterioration might occur. 

Other safety developments: 

• First GCA save of the current bad 
weather season by a Navy GCA crew 
at Columbus. Ohio, that brought in a 
Twentieth Century Airlines DC-3 air- 
freighter under a 200 ft. ceiling with A 
of a mile visibility. The airfreighter, 
bound from Baltimore to Columbus, 
arrived at 6 A.M. to find fog shrouding 
its destination and all available alter- 
nates. The cx-Navy pilot called the 
Navy tower and requested a GCA ap- 
proach. The plane had 23 gals, of gas 
after landing. 

• CAB will require absolute terrain 
proximity indicators after Feb. 15. 
1048. on all scheduled passenger-carry- 
ing aircraft operating during darkness 
or under instrument conditions. CAB 
specified a two year operational testing 
period of these devices before perma- 
nent regulations for their use are 
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drafted. The interim regulation will 
require the indicators to warn pilots at 
distance of 2,000 ft., 1,000 ft., and 
somewhere between 300 and 500 ft. 
This means the Hughes radar device 
will require modification to include the 
1,000 ft. warning. It now gives warning 
at 2,000 ft. and 500 ft. 

• Automatic flight recorders will be re- 
quired in all scheduled passenger and 
cargo aircraft by June 30, 1948. 

• Amendments to Civil Air Regulations 
are under consideration giving the CAA 
administrator power to prohibit air car- 
rier landings at airports which do not 
have adequate fire fighting equipment 
or lighted windsocks at both ends of 
runways used by air carrier planes. 

• New CAA approval of ILS for five 
additional airlines. United is approved 
for Los Angeles; Northeast for Boston 
and La Guardia Field: Pan Amercian 
for Houston. Brownsville, and London. 
American Overseas for London and Am- 
sterdam: Eastern for San Antonio, 
Philadelphia. Washington. Indianapo- 
lis, La Guardia, Raleigh. Memphis. 
Jacksonville. Chicago, Charleston. At- 
lanta. Brownsville, New Orleans, New- 
ark and Detroit. All approvals include 
lowering of minimum weather require- 
ments bv 100 ft. of ceiling and a quar- 
ter mile visibility. 

Hearing on possible revisions of trans- 
port category requirements have been 
scheduled by CAB for Nov. 3. 

Atlantic Accident 
Stirs CAB Action 

American International Airways, 
whose four-engine Boeing 314 flying 
boat was forced down in mid-Atlantic 
on Oct. 1 4, lost its letter of registration 
to operate as a nonscheduled air car- 
rier three days later as CAB cracked 
down with unprecedented speed on the 
company for alleged violations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The Board moved against American 
International on the ground that the 
firm’s Oct. 14 flight, and others before 
it, were made on a nonscheduled com- 
mon carrier basis, and not under con- 
tract as the line contended. Under sec- 
tion 292.1 of CAB’s Economic Regula- 
tions. non-scheduled or irregular air car- 
riers were barred from international 
transportation of persons after Sept. 10. 
► Hearing Set— Meanwhile. CAB’s 

Safety Bureau set Oct. 30 as the date 
for a public hearing in New York on the 
accident. Thirty-seven passengers, who 
were among the 69 survivors of the 
crash, already have signed a statement 
alleging that the flying boat was grossly 
overcrowded. 

The Boeing was ditched in stormy 
seas close to the Coast Guard cutter 
Bibb after it had covered less than two- 


Fare Hike Set 

Northwest Airlines’ proposed 
"second round” passenger fare in- 
crease was scheduled to go into 
effect Oct. 24, barring CAB ac- 
tion to suspend the tariff. As the 
date approached, other carriers 
continued to leave leadership in 
NWA’s hands despite widespread 
opinion that increases are "inev- 
itable” throughout the industry. 

The proposed new NWA tariff 
would raise one-way rates 10 per- 
cent, at the same time providing 
for a 10 percent discount on 
roundtrips. An industry-wide 10 
percent passenger fare boost went 
into effect last April. 


thirds of the distance from Foynes, Eire, 
to Gander. Newfoundland. Headwinds 
had caused the craft to run short of 
gasoline. 

► Company Replies-J. Stewart Robert- 
son, AIA president, said the flying boat 
was carrying a payload “well under that 
permitted by law,” adding that the craft 
was in excellent condition and had 
ample fuel for a normal trip. The com- 
pany had five Boeing 314s prior to the 
accident. 

CAB noted that AIA had not been 
issued a nonscheduled air carrier op- 
erating certificate under part 42 of the 
Civil Air Regulations. Moreover, the 
company had not filed required rate 
tariffs with the Board. 

With increasingly severe restrictions 
being placed on nonscheduled opera- 
tions bv CAB. a number of unccrtifi- 
eated carriers have sought to stay in 
business by calling their flights "con- 
tract services." American International's 
last trip reportedly was under contract 
to Air Liaison, Ltd., of London. 

► Common Carriage Seen— CAB, by its 
action in suspending AIA’s letter of 
registration, apparently believes Air Liai- 
son acted only as a passenger handling 
agency. The Board said the flight in 
question "carried persons and property 
solicited from the general public.” 

On the New York-San Juan route, un- 
certificatcd lines have for some time ob- 
tained most of their allegedly contract 
passenger business from travel agencies. 
This practice is now being investigated 
by CAB (Aviation Week. Oct. 6). 

► Future Action— American Interna- 
tional has been ordered by CAB to show 
cause why its letter of registration should 
not be withdrawn permanently for 
"knowing and wilful violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act.” The carrier’s 
reply must be made this week. 

Meanwhile, 20 other uncertificated 
carriers have had their letters of regis- 
tration suspended for failing to file 


proper tariffs and reports. Sixty-five non- 
scheduled operators were warned on 
Oct. 2 to make proper compliance with 
the Civil Aeronautics Act by Oct. 17. 
American International was one of the 
carriers that failed to comply and thus 
would have lost its letter even without 
the separate CAB action taken because 
of the mid-Atlantic accident. 

Slick Shows Profit 
As Traffic Soars 

Slick Airways, the nation’s largest air- 
freight carrier, pushed into the black 
for the first time in 19 months of op- 
eration during September on a record 
volume of traffic. 

The company reported an $11,541 
operating profit and $13,910 net profit 
last month, when it flew 2,034.411 
freight ton miles with an 83.5 percent 
load factor. Daily utilization of the car- 
rier’s C-46s averaged nine hours. 

► Nine Months Record— During the 
first nine months of 1947, Slick had an 
operating loss of $398,689 and net loss 
of $395,765. Revenue ton miles flown 
aggregated 15.252,376, load factors 
averaged 76.7, and daily plane utiliza- 

In September alone, operating rev- 
enues totaled $272,118 and averaged 
13.38 cents a ton mile. Operating ex- 
penses aggregated $260,577. or 12.81 
cents a ton mile. 

► More Equipment— By the end of this 
year. Slick plans to add five additional 
C-46s to its present active fleet of 10 
planes. Employment now numbers 410. 

Meanwhile, Slick announced that 
negotiations for a merger with Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways had been called 
off. The Oakland, Cal., carrier also was 
in the black during September, and 
both independents, aided by the Rail- 
way Express strike in New York, expect 
to show another profit in October. 

Fall Profits, More Mail 
Compensation Help PCA 

Capital Airlines (PCA), which lost 
heavily during the early fall of 1946, 
was well in the black this September 
and hopes to stay there in October. 
Early estimates indicate the carrier’s 
August operating profit of $16,585 was 
increased several fold in September. 

Meanwhile, a CAB show cause order 
on mail rates foreshadows a boost of 
around $500,000 in compensation be- 
tween March 1, 1947. and March 31, 
1948. Last April, the Board set a tempo- 
rary rate equal to 21 cents a plane mile 
for March 1 to March 31, 1947; 18 
cents from April 1 to June 30; and 1 64 
cents from July 1 through March 31, 
1948. The proposed new rate is equal 
to 21 cents a plane mile for the entire 
13-month period. 
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35 Minutes from the Loop 
CHICAGO ORCHARD 
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• Four 6000-loot Concrete Run- 
ways 
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Phone— CHICAGO 
NEWCASTLE 4311 

A collect call or wire will 
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CHICAGO ORCHARD AIRPORT 

I DOUGLAS: 

BOX 448 • PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Airline Fish Poll 

cntific polling methods to deter- 
mine where to serve fish on Fri- 
day and how to draw the line on 
the now prevalent practice of 
smoking in planes. 

As a result of one survey, the 
carrier’s superintendent of pas- 
senger service, D. T. Rice, found 
that people bound for Boston on 
Fridays arc overwhelmingly in 
favor of a fishy entree. Chicago 
passengers are on the fence, and 
travelers on other routes veto the 
sea food suggestion. Result: fish 
items on Friday arc being con- 
fined to New York-Boston flights 
—with the Chicago situation get- 
ting further study. 

American decided to keep its 
ban on cigar and pipe smoking in 
flight after another poll showed 
56 percent of the passengers ob- 
jected to the former and 52 per- 
cent to the latter, compared to 1 1 
percent who criticized cigarette 


Court Decision Favors 
Former INWA Employes 

Nearly 3,500 former employes of 
Northwest Airlines' bomber modifica- 
tion center at Holman Field, St. Paul, 
Minn., are entitled to recover about 
51,000,000 in overtime pay under a 
ruling handed down by Federal District 
Judge G. H. Nordbye. 

In a memorandum decision filed in 
St. Paul Federal Court. Judge Nordbye 
expanded a decision, made earlier this 
year, that the employes are not exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
workers were paid under provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, which gave 
them straight pay for 4S hours and over- 
time thereafter. 

The airline, which operated the 
modification center under Government 
contract, had contended it was advised 
to follow such a procedure by Govern- 
ment officials. Judge Nordbyc’s decision 
would entitle employes to overtime after 
40 hours. He said Northwest Airlines, 
and not the Government, was the em- 
ployer of the workers. 

U. S. attorneys are taking part in 
NWA's defense and will appeal the 
case. In the event the airline is forced 
to pay the overtime, the Government 
will be asked to make an adjustment in 
its payments to NWA for the wartime 
modification work. Northwest officials 
feel the case really is one between their 
former employes and the United States 
Government. 
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PAA Joins Panagra 
In Move Against Braniff 

Pan American Airways has joined 
Panagra in asking CAB to suspend 
Braniff Airways’ Latin American Service, 
which is slated to start this fall. Pan- 
agra filed its motion last month (Avia- 
tion Week, Oct. 6), claiming that new 
Braniff operations in South America arc 
unjustified in view of increasing foreign 
competition. 

PAA said its load factors to the Canal 
Zone are already “alarmingly low” and 
asked CAB to take the same action on 
the part of Braniff’s certificate north of 
Balboa that Panagra had requested on 
links south of that point. At the same 
time. Pan American informed Braniff 
that it would not make available facili- 
ties between Houston and Balboa which 
were financed entirely by PAA stock- 
holders. At stations where public funds 
were applied to improvements, Braniff 
will be permitted to utilize facilities on 
a cost-sharing basis, Pan American 
stated. 

New Traffic Pattern 
Set for New York Area 

A new air traffic pattern designed to 
increase regularity and safety will be in- 
stituted in the New York area Nov. 1 . 
The pattern calls for LaGuardia Field 
to handle the bulk of north-south traf- 
fic on the certificated domestic airlines 
and for Newark Airport to handle most 
of the east-west traffic. 

The improvements in Ihe New York 
area are the beginning of a nationwide 
program, according to the Air Transport 
Association. New York was selected 


CAB SCHEDULE 



first because of findings that conditions 
in this area affect 40 to 60 percent of 
all instrument flights. Congested traf- 
fic resulting from conditions in New 
York has strong repercussions in such 
cities as Chicago, Boston, Washington. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit, with 
the chain reaction also causing delays 
farther south and west. 

Balanced scheduling, coupled with 
normal seasonal slackening during the 
winter, will mean a reduction at La- 
Guardia of inbound and outbound do- 
mestic flights from 434 to 322, and an 
increase at Newark from 124 to 176 
daily. The changes are based on pros- 


pects that only these two airports in 
the New York area may be available for 
some time, although Westchester is to 
be used to handle some instrument 
flights to the west, northwest, north and 
northeast. 

More Airport Safety 
Rules Studied by CAB 

CAB is considering Civil Air Regula- 
tion amendments which would incorpo- 
rate recent recommendations made by 
the President’s special Air Safety Board 
regarding airport fire fighting equip- 
ment and runway wind socks. 



The quick, easy way to get these steel products— and 
many others— is to call your nearby Ryerson plant. 
Large Ryerson stocks assure quick shipment of your 
order. One call, one order, one invoice takes care of all 
your steel-from-stock requirements. Saves you time and 
money. 



RYERSON STEEL 
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A Smooth Take-Off 

A Happy Landing 



Branches at Chicago and Los Angeles 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 



GASKET CRAFTSMEN SINCE 19 OS 


I AM Wins Bargaining 
Election at Challenger 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists, by winning bargaining rights 
in a recent National Mediation Board 
election at Challenger Airlines, now 
represents ground employes of 19 do- 
mestic and overseas airlines. The Chal- 
lenger balloting was held at the com- 
pany’s main base in Salt Lake City and 
at Denver and Billings, Mont. Follow- 
ing its victory, the union announced it 
had drawn up definite proposals to offer 
Challenger with "substantial gains cx- 

IAM also represents mechanical per- 
sonnel of Capital Airlines (PCA), 
Colonial, Eastern, National, Northeast. 
Northwest, Southwest, TWA, United. 
Air Cargo Transport Corp., Matson. 
U. S. Airlines and The Flying Tiger 
Line. U. S.-based mechanical personnel 
of BOAC and mechanics of Southern 
Airways, a fixed base operator designated 
for a CAB certificate, also arc repre- 
sented by IAM. 

In several cases, IAM represents both 
mechanical and stock and stores per- 
sonnel. At American Airlines and Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines, guards belong to 
IAM, although mechanical workers arc 
in the Transport Workers Union 
(CIO). 
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CAA-CERTIFICATED NON SCHEDULE I) OPERATIONS 

OPERATORS CAA REGIONS 


Using multi-engined 
planes. 10,000 lb. 

up 

Using multi-engined 
planes under 10,000 
lb 

I 

8 

17 

6 

6 

3 

4 
50 

4 

17 

56 

5 

9 

26 

6 

23 

22 

7 

12 

11 

8 

15 

9 Total 

4 98 

5 198 

Total using multi-en- 

25 

12 

54 

73 

35 

45 

23 

20 

9 296 

Using single-engined 

320 

238 

281 

308 

275 

126 

139 

14 

1 1702 

Total Operators 

345 

250 

335 

381 

310 

1 1 

162 

34 

10 1998 

•Using Seaplanes or 
amphibians 

50 

17 

39 

11 

7 

5 

14 

22 

1 166 

“Using helicopters . . 

1 

0 

1 







AIRCRAFT 
Multi-engined, 10,000 

26 

98 

6 

70 

135 

67 

27 

33 

17 479 

Multi-engined, under 
10,000 lb 

23 

14 

75 

77 

34 

29 

19 

11 

15 297 

Total multi-engined.. 

49 

112 

81 

14/ 

169 

96 

46 

44 

32 776 

Single engined 

594 

594 

623 

730 

457 

248 

312 

104 

1 3663 

Total Aircraft 

643 

Tor 

704 

877 

626 

344 

358 

148 

33 4439 

“Multi - engined sea- 
planes or amphib- 










1 Single engined sea- 
planes or amphib- 

58 

17 

40 

15 

7 

5 

14 

53 

0 209 

• Helicopters 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 5 


PILOTS EMPLOYED 

Totals 1065 1444 1017 1377 1278 645 605 185 82 8488 

“Included in total operators 
I Included in total aircraft 


2,000 Nonscheds Get CAA Permits 


SHORTLINES 


► American— Has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 87 J cents on its 
$3.50 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock payable Dec. 1 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 17. 

► BOAC— All eastbound trans-Atlantic 
flights are being made nonstop to Shan- 
non, Eire, and Prestwick, Scotland, by- 
passing Gander, Newfoundland. 

► Capital — Re-establishes service to 
Charleston. W. Va., on Dec. 1 with the 
opening of the new Kanawha County 

► Chicago & Southern— Inaugurates 
service to Terre Haute, Ind., about 
Nov. 1. 

► Colonial— Has been ordered by CAB 
to show cause why its temporary mail 
pay on the route from New York and 
Washington to Bermuda should not be 
25 cents a plane mile on and after Aug. 
1, when service began. Company had 
asked for $1 a plane mile. 

► Eastern— Has made arrangements 
whereby Miami-Miami Beach customers 
may make reservations by phone and 
request delivery of the tickets via West- 
ern Union, whose messengers will col- 
lect the money. 

► KLM— Has re-established Amsterdam- 
Bcrlin service on a weekly basis. 

► National— Has placed its third 58-pas- 
senger DC-6 in service. A fourth DC-6 
has been delivered and will be added to 
the fleet shortly. . . . Company has asked 
CAB to apply its current 60 cents a ton 
mile mail rate to a "minimum pound- 
age factor" of at least 1.000 lb. a plane 
mile for the period beginning Mav 1. 
1947. NAL’s actual average mail load 
in August was 86 lb. a mile. 

► Slick— Has bought two additional 
C-46s for conversion as airfreighters. 

► Trans-Canada— Recently reduced rates 
on all classes of trans-Atlantic cargo. 

► TWA— Reports gross revenue from 
freight reached a record $100,000 in 
September, up 33 percent over August. 
Tonnage was up 40 percent. 

► United— Revenue passenger miles in 
September totaled 140.847.200, up 26 
per cent over the same month last year. 

► Western— President T. C. Drinkwater 
urged a CAB moratorium on domestic 
route cases and consolidation of some 
carriers in a recent address at Portland, 
Ore. lie also asked extended govern- 
ment aid to feederlines. consolidation 
of ground facilities to halt duplication 
and waste at airports, centralized down- 
town air terminals and limousine serv- 
ice. and equipment interchange, espe- 
cially in airfreight service so that cargo 
will not have to be reloaded en route. 
►Wisconsin Central— Has hired most 
of the personnel, including pilots, with 
which it intends to start service within 
two months. 


Nearly 2,000 companies using 4,439 
planes of all types and employing 8,488 
pilots have received nonscheduled air 
carrier operating certificates from CAA 
during the past year. 

CAA’s Nonscheduled Operations Di- 
vision is continuing to issue certificates 
under Part 42 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions at the rate of about 200 monthly, 
with the total expected to stabilize 
around 3,000. Among the companies 
issued the safety permits have been 
regularly scheduled airlines, such as 
TWA, which conduct a number of ir- 
regular flights. 

Some companies, whose principal 
business is under charter or contract, 
also have obtained nonscheduled air 
carrier operating certificates. But many 
of the larger contract carriers have 
steered clear of any intimation that they 
are nonscheduled because of severe 
CAB economic restrictions on this type 
of operation. 

The 4,439 aircraft used by the 1,998 
firms holding nonscheduled operating 


certificates include 479 multi-engine 
planes of 10,000 lb. gross weight or 
more (roughly Lockheed Lodestar or 
larger); 297 multi-engine planes under 
10,000 lb., and 3,663 single-engine 
craft. 

Meanwhile, an incomplete CAA sur- 
vey on industrial flying— as distinguished 
from nonscheduled air carrier opera- 
tions— indicates that 188 firms are en- 
gaged in crop dusting; 84 in seeding 
from the air; 37 are towing signs; 51 
patrolling power lines; 34 patrolling 
pipelines and 12 spraying to control 
mosquitoes. 

PAA Route Extended 

Pan American Airways' route be- 
tween San Francisco and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, has been extended to Melbourne, 
second largest city in the common- 
wealth. In amending PAA’s certificate. 
CAB redesignated the former terminal 
point, Sydney, as an intermediate stop- 
ping point. 
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LEARN TO FLY A 

HELICOPTER! 

V. A. Authorized Training 
Call: BRyant 9 

METROPOLITAN AVIATION CORPORATION 

500 Fifth Ave INDUSTRIAL CHARTER 

New York 1 8. N. V 



APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 


INSTRUMENTS 

. . NEW — USED — ALL TYPES — SALES — REPAIRS 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Garden City 8753 


EXHAUST 

COLLECTOR RING ASSEMBLIES 




Fairchild 24 — Demonstrator 
ave More Than $2000— *5500 
DAYTON AIRWAYS. INC. 

DAYTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


1830-92 


MEMORANDUM TO DC-3 C-47 OPERATORS: 

We are now converting Army and Navy overhauled 
1830-43’s and OS's to 1830-92's on a production line basis with 
newly major overhauled rear cases, major overhauled and 
tested PD 12-H-4 Carburetors, magnetos and ignition har- 
nesses. All engines completclv test run after conversion and 
accompanied hv complete records of engine history and 
performance. 


A- $1750. W.1.JW. 

Steward-Davis <— SsSSsS &,, '" s,1 ’'- ,ss ' £ 

STEWARD-DAVIS, 13501 S. WESTERN AVENUE, GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
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BEFORE YOU SOLDER 
BE SURE OF THE FLUX 


• Don’t risk solder failure because of incorrect fiux! 
Every soldering operation has its own specific require- 
ments for a tight, clean bond. That’s why Kester has 
developed hundreds of flux formulas to meet exact 
specifications for every flux need. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sidelights Of The News 


STORY BEHIND WAKEFIELD— If Ray C. Wake- 
field, 52, gets Truman’s nod for CAB member replacing 
Clarence Young, charge it to a White House staff 
error! Wakefield was up for reappointment to Federal 
Communications Commission last June. Suddenly, to 
humor Congressman Robert F. Jones of Ohio, who was 
eager to be appointed to the Federal Power Commission, 
the President ordered a secretary to snatch back from 
Capitol Hill the “latest appointee to FPC" to effect a 
substitution. The secretary confused FPC and FCC 
and withdrew Wakefield’s name. Wakefield was aston- 
ished to read in the newspapers that he was out of a 
job and a surprised Jones had it. Wakefield since has 
kept his peace while the administration sought another 
berth for him. Wakefield is 52, a Fresno, Calif, pro- 
gressive Republican and ex-member of the California 
Railroad Commission. Earlier he was an attorney spe- 
cializing in railroad regulation cases. This may be signi- 
ficant to the airlines: while on the Commission he was 
a staunch advocate of the conference method, rather 
than the formal and time consuming type of regulation. 

LANDIS RESIGNATION RUMORS-Don’t expect 
CAB Chairman Landis to resign. Those persistent 
rumors are probably circulated by certain airline people. 
But this staff doubts if Mr. Landis will be reappointed 
when his term expires Dec. 31, mainly because of in- 
creased personal financial pressures. Clarence Young 
resigned his 510,000 Board job for the 516,500 salary as 
general manager of Los Angeles Department of Airports, 
and was to reach the coast last week. 

OTHER CAB APPOINTMENTS-White House is 
reputed to be nettled by what it calls airline manage- 
ment’s mishandling of safety, financial and operating 
problems. That means future appointments to CAB 
won’t be industry people. President is quoted as favor- 
ing individuals who “will not yield to industry pressure.” 
He praises Landis in this respect. Men already held in 
White House favor as suitable candidates for Landis 
replacements include Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., James 
Mead, and ex-Sen. Mitchell of Washington, all friends 
of the President. 

ALPA TO APPROVE SAFETY CHIEF— Air Line 
Pilots Association has been assured no new director of 
the CAB's safety bureau will be appointed without the 
union's prior approval. H. B. Bart Cox, ALPA repre- 
sentative on the President’s Special Air Safety Com- 


mission, is the strongest contender for the job. Chair- 
man Landis has been impressed with his Commision 
work, and Cox was initiated in the snares of Washing- 
ton red tape. But he has not yet agreed to take the post. 

SAFETY BOARD SLOWS UP-Further action from 
the President’s Special Air Safety Commission is not 
in the cards except for a summary report. Meetings 
have been few recently. Dr. Jerome Hunsaker left weeks 
ago to return to his MIT classes, and ALPA representa- 
tive Cox has been in Paris at the ICAO conference. 

CAA WANTS ALL SAFETY WORK-It should 
have been no surprise that Administrator T. P. Wright 
came out into the open before the President’s Air Policy 
Commission on his vigorous fight to get all safety regu- 
lation functions transferred from CAB to CAA. He 
claims his agency already does bulk of the work in 
drafting safety regulations and bluntly said he was 
more competent to deal with these matters than the 
five-man CAB, concerned primarily with economic mat- 
ters. Wright resents recent CAB accident reports criticiz- 
ing CAA safety practices in major airline crashes. 

CAA AIRPORT CRISIS— National Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation, in executive session today will be asked to vote 
on a resolution to be put before the National Aviation 
Clinic asking that the airport program be taken from 
CAA and given to Federal Works Agency. NAA is 
“fed up” with CAA’s dilatory handling of the program. 

THE NEW 2ND ASSISTANT PMG-Paul Aiken, 
sworn in last week as second assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in charge of air mail, is a newcomer to postal work, 
but not aviation. He was born in Kansas 37 years ago, 
graduated from Kansas U., studied and taught political 
science at Princeton, received LLB and LLM from Geo. 
Washington U. in 1945. He was an economic advisor 
of Consumers Advisory Board of NRA; set up the first 
speakers bureau for the Democratic National Committee 
in 1936; became special counsel and assistant to the 
chairman of FDIC in 1937, resigning in 1940 to practice 
law in Cleveland. He entered AAF as a first lieutenant 
rising to lieutenant colonel in four years. He served in 
military analysis division of U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Surrey in London; as an executive officer, tactics divi- 
sion, AAF Board, Orlando, Fla.; and as chief of the 
political activities section of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, where he conducted Germany’s 
first free elections. 
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DANGER LINE for present day high speed aircraft has been the speed at which the plane 
enters the supersonic shock-wave pattern — a speed which varies with altitude. An important part of Kollsman's 
development program for the past several years has been instrumentation for high speed subsonic and supersonic 
flight. Among the developments is the new Kollsman Mach Air Speed Indicator. The broad red pointer moving 
over the dial of this indicator reports critical speed as it changes with altitude and thus gives the pilot constant 
warning of the point at which the plane will enter the dangerous compressibility pattern. Operating airspeed is 
indicated by means of the white pointer on the same dial. The relationship of operating airspeed to the critical speed is, 
therefore, constantly apparent at all altitudes. On the mechanism which actuates the red pointer, settings are provided 
both for the proper Mach Number and the maximum operational speed for the particular design of aircraft being flown. 
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To assist you in the planning, installation, and 
maintenance of airport lighting, General Electric 
offers you a new, unique service — a complete airport 
lighting service designed to save you engineering 
time and upkeep expense. It includes: 

Complete Line of Equipment 

General Electric can supply all fixtures, lights, 
cable, transformers, control, and protective equip- 
ment required for the complete lighting of ap- 
proaches, runways, obstacles, wind direction indi- 
cators. This includes fixtures of the well-known 
American Gas Accumulator Company. Purchase of 
equipment from General Electric assures you of co- 
ordinated equipment, properly scheduled shipments, 
and unit responsibility for equipment performance. 

Complete Engineering Service 

General Electric engineers, thoroughly familiar 
with airport-lighting requirements and all regula- 
tions concerning such lighting, will work with your 
consulting engineers or contractors in preparing a 
complete layout covering all lighting requirements. 


and in compiling complete specifications and bills of 
material. 

Complete Sales Service 

Specialists in airport-lighting equipment are now 
located at most General Electric district offices; 
complete sales service is available through ant- 
apparatus office of the Company. 

Complete Repair Service 

Within 24 hours travel time from any location in 
the United States, there is a General Electric service 
shop which has complete facilities for performing 
minor or comprehensive repairs and for complete 
rehabilitation of all airport-lighting equipment, in- 
cluding transformers, control, and protective equip- 
ment. 

For complete airport-lighting service or for 
assistance in the engineering or supply of airport 
lighting equipment, get in touch with the nearest 
G-E Apparatus Office or write Apparatus Dept.. 
General Electric Company , Schenectady J, N. Y. 
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